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CHAPTER VII. 
THE MAN WITH THE GRAY CLOAK. 


WE must now return to young Mordent, who 
the reader will remember left the chief of police 
just before the latter entered his own private 
office. He walked some distance down Broad- 
way, and then suddenly turned round again and 
took the same course he had followed with Mr. 
Clair, proceeding with a rapid pace up Broad- 
way. 

During the early part of the month of March, 
the nights are often very cold; and this partic- 
ular night was no exception to the general rule. 
A sharp cutting breeze blew from the northeast, 
whistling round tke corners of the streets, and 
making the swinging signs creak on their rusty 
hinges. 

Alfred Mordent buttoned up his coat to his 
chin, and walked briskly on, until he reached 
Grand Street, into which thoroughfare he turned. 
The storm which had been threatening all the 
evening, appeared to have passed off. Itis true, 
huge masses of black clouds continued to scud 
rapidly over the heavens, but they were more 
separated, and even allowed here and there the 
pale rays of the moon to shine through the rifts. 
Mordent, however, appeared to pay no attention 
to the condition of the sky. About half way 
down Grand Street and the East River he stopped 
before a three-story dwelling, and first glancing 
around him to see that no one was visible in the 
street, he knocked three times at the front door. 
Ina few moments it was opened, and he glided 
into the house. 

In about five minutes’ time, the door was re- 
opened, but instead of the elegant young gentle- 
man who had entered the house, a man of tall 
stature, enveloped in a large gray cloak appeared. 
He appeared to be about ten years older than 
Mordent, and the lower portion of his face was 
covered with a heavy black beard. He continued 
to walk down Grand Street, until he reached the 
Bowery, when he proceeded along the latter 
thoroughfare. He had not gone, however, many 
yards, before he noticed a man crouching by the 
side of the wall. 

“Ts that you, Lester?” exclaimed the man in 
the gray cloak, in a loud, gruff voice. 

“ Yes, captain,” replied the person interrogated, 
in a trembling tone. 

“Anything new here t” 

“No, captain.” 

“ Where is the chief of police ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Well, I will tell you—he is in his office, and 
the mayor of the city is with him. They are 
plotting together for my arrest to-night. You 
go and keep a watch on their movements, and 
if you hear and see anything, come and let me 
know.” , 

“ Where shall I find you?” 

“No. 211, Bowery.” 

“All right, captain,” 
ed off on his errand. 

The man in the gray cloak watched him for a 
moment, and then walked on again. Lester, who 
had started at a rapid pace, when he had got a 
little distance off, suddenly stopped and concealed 
himself behind a telegraph post ; he then stretch- 
ed his head forward, and watched the course 
taken by the man to whom he had just been 
speaking. He saw him step before the door of a 
house, which from its position he knew must 
be 211. 

“He is really going to that house,” said Les- 
“He evidently does not sus- 


replied Lester, and start- 


ter, to himself. 
pect me.” 

And he hurried off to keep his appointment 
with the chief of police. But it appeared that if 





Lester had a vigilant eve, the man with the gray | 


cloak had one still more vigilant, for not a single 
manwuvre of the former had escaped him. 
When he heard him stop behind a telegraph 
post, a smile of derision moved his lips. In- 
stead of entering the house before which he 
stopped, 
sounds of Lester’s retreating footsteps were lost 
in the distance. 

When the last sound had died away, he con- 
tinued to walk up the Bowers until he came to 
Bond Street. He then began to search the 


| Captain Rodolph. 


he waited in the doorway until the | 





houses on each side of the street, and endeavored 
by the aid of the gas lamps to discover their 
numbers. He at last stood before the dwelling 
he was in search of, and paused a few moments 
as if for the purpose of collecting his thoughts. 
He then cautiously advanced to the front door, 
and gently turning the handle discovered that it 
was not locked. Opening the door without mak- 
ing the slightest sound, he first of all peered into 
the hall, and finding that it was unoccupied, he 
glided up stairs, and entering a particular bed- 
room, he concealed himself beneath an old-fash- 
ioned bureau, in which position it will be re- 
membered, he was discovered by Miss Clair, on 
her retiring for the night. 

We must now return to the latter young lady, 
whom, the reader will remember, we left at the 
close of the last chapter, debating in her own 
mind what to do when she discovered who was 
her nocturnal visitor. After sitting still for full 
five minutes, she suddenly rose up, and walking 
straight to where the man with the gray cloak 
was concealed, she exclaimed with extraordinary 
presence of mind : 

“Captain Rodolph, you may come forth.” 

“You have discovered me, young lady,” said 
the man in the gray cloak, coming from his 
hiding-place, and standing up erect before her. 

“What is your business, here ?”’ exclaimed 
Ellen, in a perfectly firm voice. 

“My motive for coming here, Miss Clair,” 
returned Rodolph, in a perfectly polite tone, “ is 
simply to have a few minutes’ conversation with 
you, and if you had not spoken first to me, in 
another minute ! should have addressed you.” 

“You appear to have chosen a strange place 
for an interview, sir,” said Ellen, with a shade of 
sarcasm in her tone. 

“T have to apologize for invading the sanctity 
of a lady’s chamber,” returned Rodolph, “ but it 
was the only possible means I had of seeing you 
alone.” 

“* Speak, sir, without wasting any more time— 
say what you have to say quickly, for this inter- 
view can last but a few minutes.” 

“« My visit here, Miss Clair, is simply one of 
warning. Your father is straining every nerve 
for my arrest—I came here to warn you as his 
daughter, that the direst misfortunes will fall 
upon you and yours, if he persists in his present 
course. It would be well for you, Miss Clair, to 
endeavor to persuade him to cease this persecu- 
tion.” 

“Persecution !” interrupted Ellen—“do you 
call it persecution to endeavor to cause the arrest 


of a man whose name is associated with every | 


known crime? Js it persecution to endeavor to 
arrest a robber and murderer ?”” 

“ Young lady, you are bold to address such 
language to me, when I have you in my power. 
You must not believe all you hear concerning 
Bat we will not quarrel 
about words. I willeven concede if you will 
that Mr. Clair is only doing his duty by endeavor- 
ing to capture me—but I reiterate my warning 
to you, the most terrible evils will befall you, it 
he continues this course, and I recommend you 
to use your influence with him to make him give 
up this pursuit.” 

“Captain Rodolph,” said Ellen, drawing her- 
self up to her ful! height—‘you mast indeed 


” 





THE STRANGE MEETING, 


think that we are ie ae 


@ ver 2st eowards that ever 
crawled upon earth. I despise your threats, sir; 
so far from their having any influence upon me, 
they will have the contrary effect. I shall advise 
my father to redouble his vigilance.” 

“Young lady, beware what you do. Captain 
Rodolph is not accustomed to threaten in vain.” 

«This is my answer, sir,” exclaimed Ellen, 
and she rushed to the door, and unlocking it 
before her nocturnal visitor had time to prevent 
her, she ran into the corridor, and called out in 
a loud voice—“ help! help! Captain Rodolph 
is in the house—help !” 

The robber stood for a moment thunderstruck, 
and then recovering himself, he ran to the door, 
and exclaimed, in a threatening voice : 

“Ellen Clair—you shall bitterly repent this 
day !” 

He then ran to the window, threw it open, 
and leaped into the garden by means of the roofs 
of some of the out-houses. He had only just dis- 
appeared, when Mr. Clair, aroused by his daugh- 
ter’s cries, made his appearance. Ina few hur- 
ried words she explained all that had passed, 
and the strictest search was immediately made 
for the fugitive—but not the slightest trace of 
him could be discovered. 

In the meantime, Captain Rodolph gained the 
street, and directed his steps with rapid strides 
towards the eastern portion of the city. He 
traversed a large number of narrow streets, and 
at last entered one which was only lighted here 
and there by a glimmering lamp. He appeared, 
however, to be perfectly familiar with it, and 
walked along it until he had reached about the 
centre—he then stopped before an old tumble- 
down looking house, and knocked in a peculiar 
manner. Almost directly afterwards the faint 
tinkling of a bell reached his ears. He no soon- 
er heard it, than he stooped down and applying 
his lips to the keyhole, whispered the words : 

“ Three mn one!” 

The door was immediately opened, and the 
man in the gray cloak glided into the house. 





CHAPTER VIIL. 
THE PRAIRIE. 


Ir is the privilege of authors to make very 
long journeys in a very short space of time. 


| Availing ourselves of this privilege, we now trans- 
| port our readers to one of the great north-western 


' 


| eye can reach, 


| prairies of our country. 
| after the events related in the last chapter. 


The time is five months 
It 
is the middle of the month of August, and the 
burning sun shines overhead without a single 
cloud to mitigate his fierce beams. A long 
drought has evidently prevailed, for the prairie 
grass is parched and withered, and as far as the 
it presents the same unbroken 


| brown aspect. 


| twenty-three or twenty 


This prairie resembles all others, there was 
the same level surface, the same boundless view, 
the same absence of trees, the same unvarying 
prospect that is to be foand in every prairie, no 
matter in what state it may be. 

It was about four o'clock in the afternoon of 
this hot August day, that a solitary horseman 
was riding throngh the parched grass. He was 
an exceedingly handsome young man, of about 


four years of age. He 





| who appeared to be mach the older of the two, 


was strongly bailt, and his face was browned by 
the sun and exposure. He was clothed as an 
Indian chief, and besides a heavy rifle which he 
carried slung across his back, he carried in his 
belt a brace of Colt’s revolvers. Across his sad- 
dle was slung the body of a panther. The ani- 
mal had evidently been recently killed, for the 
blood still dropped from a wound in the head 
where the rifle ball had entered. 

Although the sun burnt so fiercely, the horse- 
man held himself erect in his saddle, and he did 
not appear to be in the slightest degree over- 
come by the temperature. For two hours he 
continued to walk his horse ina straight line 
through the long dry grass, without either turn- 
ing tothe right or the left. During his progress, 
he started deer, prairie-hens, and even jackals 
and hyenas, but the horseman manifested no 
desire whatever to hunt game, his indifference 
even went so far, that he did not deign to cast 
a single look at them as they went bounding 
before him. 

He came at last to the bed of a river, which, 
although dried up, offered a better path for his 
tired steed than the prairie—so he proceeded 
between the two banks. Suddenly, just as he 
was about to turn a bend made by the course of 
the water, he stopped and listened attentively. 
One of those sounds which men accustomed to 
prairie life can never mistake, reached his ears ; 
he had recognized in the distance the sound of a 
horse’s toot on the hard ground of the bed of the 
river. 

This horseman who had not paid the slightest 
attention to the wild beast and game which fled 
at his approach, no sooner heard the sound re- 
vealing the presence of a human being, than he 
placed his rifle within his reach, and examined 
his pistols to see that the caps were all right. 
In the desert, as everywhere else, man is the 
most dangerous animal to be met with. 

The horseman had not long to wait. Perhaps 
he who was advancing, was ignorant of the 
presence of another, or perhaps he was so con- 





fident in his own strength, that he did not 
concern himself about it. Every moment the | 
sound of the horse’s feet grew nearer, and soon 
the horse and its rider appeared round the bend 
of the river. 





The new-comer was a person of tall stature ; 
he was thin, strong and wiry ; his skin was cop- 
per color, and he was dressed as an Indian 
warrior. His eyes were intensely black, and 
had a peculiar, fascinating power about them. 
When he saw the first horseman standing 
motionless before him, he stopped in his tarn, for 
the passage was scarcely wide enough for both to 
pass abreast. The two men gazed on each other 

[SEE ENGRAVING.| 
for a moment in silence, when the elder one, 


commenced a conversation. Bowing his head in 
the most graceful manner, he exclaimed, in the | 
Sioux language : 

“The Sioux chief in the name of the Great 
Spirit, bids you welcome.” 

“ The Ottawa brave thanks his brother,” re- 
plied the younger Indian, in the same language. 

“ Does my brother travel to the settlements of 
the pale faces ’” aske i the Sioux chief. | 

“ He goes where fate leads him.” 


| his former pallor. 
| few moments, and then raising his head he gaxed 


| had assumed almost a tender expression 
| last he withdrew his eyes, 


“Then my brother does not make any special 
journey !" 

“No, he is merely on the hunting path,’ and 
the young man pointed to the panther lying 
across his saddle. 

“If you are a born Indian,” said the Sioux, 
“ you will do me a favor.” 

“Tam not a born Indian,” replied the young 
man, smiling, “bat still, L will do anything to 
assist you in my power.” 

“ How—you are not an Indian?” cried the 
Sioux. 

“No.” 

“ What are you, then t” 

“Tam a pale face.” 

The young man uttered these words in a proud 
voice, and placed his hand on one of his pistols, 
as if he feared an attack ; but the other horse- 
man gazed on him with an air of astonishment, 
and examined him from head to foot. 

“Do you speak English?’ said he, in that 
tongue. 

“ Of course, T do 
the same language. 

“ What countryman are yout” 

“That is more than I can tell,” replied the 
young man, smiling. ‘If you can inform me, 
you will render me an immense service ” 


," replied the young man, in 


The elder horseman appeared to be a prey to 
great emotion. His bowed face visibly paled, 
and his eyes, when he raised them to heaven, 
appeared filled with tears. 

“O God!” he murmured, in a low voice, 
“thy power is infinite, thy goodness inexhaust- 
ible, and Ihave never doubted thee. But if thy 
hand has now conducted me so marvellously into 
the right path, I shall believe myself the instru- 
ment of thy will, and shall no longer hesitate to 
act.” 

The junior horseman could not understand the 
sense of these words, bat he saw the look of devo- 
tion that his strange companion cast up to 
heaven. The latter, having finished his almost 
mute prayer, reassumed his natural tone. 

“A moment ago,” said he, continuing the con- 
versation in English, ‘1 asked a favor of you. 
I thought by your costume, and general ap- 
pearance, that you were an Indian, and in all 
probability you took me for one too! But like 
you, I am a pale face.” 

“Ts it possible!” replied the young man, in a 
tone of amazement, no doubt surprised at the 
circumstance that two white men disguised as 
Indians, should meet together in the middle of a 
prairie. “If I offered to do anything I could 
for you supposing you to be an Indian, with how 
much more alacrity shall I du it, knowing that 
you are one of my own race? What can I do 
for you!” 

“For ten hours my horse and myself have 
been travelling without finding a drop of water. 
Could you direct us to some spring where we 
can find water and a place to repose, for we are 
almost dead with thirst and fatigue !”’ 

‘* Easily—halfan hour's travel from here there 
is a spring where it is my intention to pass the 
night. You must have passed close by it on 
your road here, but itis so concealed that it 
might easily have escaped your notice. In order 
to reach it, you have only to turn back, amd as 
the bed of this stream will not allow us to pass 
each other, if you are afraid of going ahead of 
me, we can exchange horses.” 

“T am not afraid,”’ replied the other. 

But before adopting the made by 
the young man, he looked at him again with that 
extr i i g glance of which we 








'y, ser 
have before spoken. 

“Your name, young man?” said he, in a 
tone of voice so gentle, that it inspired the young- 
er horseman with respect. 

“I have two names,” he replied. “ Those 
who live on the prairie, call me Eagle Eye.” 

“And your other name '” 

“Ov said the young man with a melancholy 
air—" I cannot tell you why I believe that other 
name to be mine. I cannot even tell how it is, 
that it remains engraved on my memory. I am 
entirely ignorant of who gave it to me. J do 
not know where I lived when I was called thus. 
It may merely be the illasion of a dream.” 

“ Bat—what isthe name ‘” asked his ecompan- 
ion, in a voice revealing the most vivid curiosity. 

“ Do you really want to know it ?” 

“I do, indeed—what is it '” 

“Alfred !" replied the young horseman 

“Alfred !'' repeated the other, bending bis 
head to the ground, while a deep flash succeeded 
He remained speechless for a 


again on the young man’s face. Bat his glance 
had now lost all its rigidity and coldness, and 
At 
and tarnmg bis horse 
inthe narrow path, he proceeded along the bed 
of the river, followed step by step by the yousger 
horseman. 

Not a word passed between thom for # eoa- 
They both appeared to be re 


siderable time 
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flecting on the strangeness of their meeting. The 
elder horseman was plunged into the most pro- 
found reverie. Every now and then his lips 
moved, and an observer would suppose that he 
was addressing a prayer to Heaven. 

“Tris he! itis he!” he murmured to himself, 
turning half round in his saddle to observe the 
young man, who followed him at a short dis- 
tance. “ God's mercy is infinite! After having 
searched the United States all through, and at 
the very moment when hope abandoned me, to 
find myself face to face with him in the midst of 
this vast prairie! It almost surpasses belief.” 

The young manto whom the Indians had 
given the fanciful name of Eagle Eye, also in- 
dulged in his own reflections, awakened by the 
presence of the stranger. He said nothing, how- 
ever, but pursued his way silently. They pro- 
ceeded in this manner, until the river made a 
new turn, which they had no sooner rounded 
than they saw that it was divided into two streams 
both, however, now dry. The first horseman 
was about proceeding straight on, when Alfred 
cried out : 

“Turn to the right. We shall find the spring 
about a hundred yards from here.” 

The horseman followed the direction given 
without making any reply, and the two men soon 
found themselves side by side, on the prairie 
again. Exactly facing them was a thicket of 
brushwood, situated at the bottom of a slight 
descent. It wasa veritable green oasis in the 
midst cf the parched up vegetation. 

At the the h reached the 
charming green spot, the sun was rapidly sink- 
ing in the west, tinging the whole horizon with 
its glorious dying beams. Soon an almost in- 
sensible undulation of the leaves of the shrubbery 
indicated that an evening breeze was setting in. 
Even the horses were sensible of its refreshing 
influence, and neighed joyously as it cooled their 
panting and smoking flanks. They had already 
penetrated into the middle of the shrubbery, 
when suddenly the horse of the elder rider fell 
back on its haunches, whilst its dilated nostrils 
showed that it was under the influence of some 
sudden fear. The horseman leaned forward to 
see what it was, and saw asmall animal about 
the size of a young cat rolling on the green 
gr 





Ss. 
«Beware !” he cried, in a loud voice to his 
younger companion. ‘ There’s a panther here.” 

He had scarcely finished, when a formidable 
roar filled the air, and a female panther of im- 
mense size started up from the foot of a tree 
where it had been reclining, and placed herself 
directly in their path. For a moment both 
horses and men appeared to be undecided what 
to do—but Alfred soon decided on his course of 
action; he raised his rifle rapidly to his shoulder 
and before a word could be spoken, he had sent 
the unerring ball into the wild animal’s brain. 
The elder horseman had remained perfectly 
motionless, hing with a hing eye every 
action of his young companion. 

“Intrepid and calm,” he murmured, “he is 
really his father’s son.”” 

Alfred jumped off his horse, and without pay- 
ing the slightest attention to the panther, he took 
off the saddle and bridle from his steed, and al- 
lowed it to crop the grass which abounded in 
that spot. His companion followed his example, 
and they both penetrated a little further into the 
brushwood until they came to the edge of a clear 
running brook, around which the grass was 
green and soft. 

“We can take our ease here,” said the young 
man, throwing himself on the ground, and dip- 
ping a leathern cup into the pellucid stream, 
handed it overflowing with sweetness to his thirsty 
companion. The latter emptied it at a single 
draught, and then threw himself on the grass 
sward beside Alfred. 

“You speak English so well,” said he, “that 
you must have been born in the United States.” 

“ Perhaps so,” replied Alfred—* but you must 
certainly be an American ?” 

“T was born in the State of New York—but is 
it possible that you do not know where you were 
born?” 

“Tonly know that I am not an Indian, al- 
though I speak their language as well as they 
do themselves.” 

“ But who taught you English ?” 

“Tdo not know. Itis the language of my 
infancy—since then, I have learned Indian.” 

“ But—your parents ?” 

“My parents,” repeated Alfred—“TI have no 
recollection of them.” 

“ But do you remember nothing of your child- 
hood’s days ?” 

“Nothing definite—everything is vague. I 
remember being sick, and having my head ban- 
daged up. Ihave some indistinct recollection of 
a terrible shock.” 

“ Young man,” said the elder horseman, “ be 
kind enough to bare your left arm.” 

Alfred did as he was requested, and rolling up 
the sleeve of his coat, revealed a large white scar 
a little above the wrist. His companion examin- 
ed it with much attention, and then muttered a 
few words to himself, in a suppressed voice. 

“But what kind of a life have you led?’ he 
exclaimed, after a moment’s pause. 

“Thave led a wandering life—my earliest de- 
finite recollections are of an Indian village—and 
I sometimes think that I must have been born 
amongst the Indians.” 

“ What is your age now?” 

“T am twenty-three years of age.” 

While this conversation had been going on, 
Alfred had been preparing their frugal repast. 
It was now ready, and they both did ample jus- 
tice to it. It began to grow dark. The sky was 
beautifully clear, and thousands of stars peeped 
out from the clear blue ether. 

“You know the United States, you say!” 
said the young man, re-commencing the conver- 
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“The Blue Mountains,” said the latter, re- 
peating the name as if for the first time in his 
life. 

“Yes, [had a dear friend who lived near there. 
His house was called Mordent Grange.” j 
“ Mordent Grange!” exclaimed the young 
man, quickly, “ I have certainly heard that name 
before. But perhaps some traveller has men- 
tioned it to me.” 

“Ttis a beautiful mansion, situated on the 
brow of one of the mountains. The Schuylkill | 
River runs near it—and the country round it is 
very picturesque. There is a terrible precipice a 
short distance up the mountain.” 

“How strange!” said the young man, press- | 
ing his fingers to his forehead—“ it seems to me 
that I have seen this house in my dreams.” 

“ The gentleman who lived on this property,” 
continued the other, watching the effect of his 
story on Alfred’s face, “was named Mordent— 
but perhaps I tire you ?” 


has an attraction for me which I cannot account 
for. Go on, if you please, tell me all about this 
house and its inhabitants. You say the gentle- 
man who lived there was your friend ?” 

* Yes.” 

“Ts he still alive ?” 

“No, he was basely murdered.” 

“ Tell me the particulars !” 

“T must first of all tell you my name—it is 
George Percival, and Mordent was my bosom 
friend.” 

Mr. Percival related to the young man all the 
particulars which we have before given to the 
reader, in the first chapters of this history, and 
which it is not necessary we should repeat. 

“ Your story interests me strangely,” said Al- 
fred ; “you said a little while ago, that you re- 
ceived a mysterious warning of this assassination, 
but you did not tell me what it was ?” 

“T was living in New York at the time, en- 
gaged in scientific pursuits, when one night a 
horrible dream disturbed my sleep. I thought I 
saw Mr. Mordent struggling with an assassin— 
this dream was repeated three times—and I 
could no longer resist the appeal, but that very 
night started off for Mordent Grange. I did not 
reach there until the middle of the next day. I 
arrived too late, my friend had been killed the 
night before.” 

“But what became of Mrs. Mordent and the 
child ¢” 

“ The villain who had committed the deed, 
seized the child ia his arms, and rushed up the 
mountain with it, followed by the frantic mother. 
He arrived at the edge of a precipice—” 

“And threw the child into the gulf?” inter- 
rupted Alfred. 

“ Yes, and the mother, bereft of her senses at 
the sight, plunged headlong after it.” 

“It is strange—very strange,” said the young 
man, leaning his forehead on his hand. He then 
rose up, and began to walk hurriediy up and 
down. 

“Tt appears to me,” he said, “that I have 
heard this story before, and thet I was in some 
way mixed up with it. Was anything ever 
heard of the child afterwards ?” he added, turn- 
ing to Mr. Percival. 

“Yes. A traveller early on the morning of 
the day that I arrived there, when passing by 
the precipice, heard a child moaning, and look- 
ing down, saw an infant lodged in the midst of 
some shrubbery about ten feet from the surface. 
He rescued the infant—but from that day to this, 
nothing more has been heard of it. I have 
made a vow that I wiil discover him—and for 
that purpose, for the last three years I have 
traversed nearly over the whole world.” 

“ What was the name of the villain who com- 
mitted this fearful deed ?”’ 

“A name well known in the United States— 
Captain Rodolph.” 

“ Have you succeeded in finding any trace of 
the party you seek ?” 

“T think I have.” 

The young man fixed an earnest look upon 
his companion, as if he would read his very 
thoughts. The latter continued his relation : 

“After the death of my friend and his wife, I 
devoted myself entirely to scientific pursuits, and 
in fartherance of my studies, I took up my abode 
in England. Iremained.in that country fifteen 
years. I then returned to the United States. 
What was my extreme surprise to learn when I 
landed in New York, that a young man who 
claimed to be Mr. Mordent’s missing son, had 
brought an action at law for the recovery of his 
father’s property! The evidence he produced 
was very strong. Several of his father’s old 
servants recognized him. He was able to give 
a distinct account of his life from the time he 
stared that he was rescued from the gulf. Ac- 
cording to his statement, he had been kept a 
prisoner for fifteen years, by the same parties 
that had taken his father’s life, and that he had at 
length escaped from them. The young man in 
the course of the trial, stoutly maintained that 
it was not Captain Rodolph who had committed 
the fearful deed—but a band of horse-thieves, 

and that he had been compelled to wander 
about the country with them. There was one 
witness, however, who stated that he did not see 
the slightest resemblance between the claimant 
and Mr. Mordent’'s son; this witness was named 
Robert Bartol, and had been the little boy's 
playniate from his birth. The jury after a long 
deliberation, returned a verdict for the claimant— 
and he was reinstated into the estates of his sup- 
posed father.” 

“ But,” interrupted Alfred, “Ido not under- 
stand how it is, that you should be seeking for 
Mr. Mordent’s son, if he has already been found '” 


surprised. When I heard all these particulars, 
I thought as you do, that the long lost child had 
been found, and intoxicated with joy and happi- 





sation which had been interrupted by their 
meal. 

“Yes, I know every portion of them—and 
one of the most beautiful is in the neighborhood 
of Post Clinton, situated near the Blue Moun- 
tains.” 

When he mentioned these names, the elder 
horseman fixed his eyes on Alfred's face—bat the 
latter betrayed no sign of recognition. 


| ness, I resolved to pay him a visit at Mordent 
| Grange. 

utmost politeness, but he did not recognize the 
| friend ot his childhood, either by name or ap- 
| pearance. This did not sarprise me, for children 
five years of age rarely remember in after lite 
| the companions of their infancy. Bat there were 
| two things about this young man, which struck 
| me with extreme surprise. The first was, that 





| death, was almost flaxen 


| 
“No, indeed,” replied Alfred, “your story | 


his hair was as black as ebony, while a lock of 
the hair of the child which its mother had given 
me, only a few months before her melancholy 
The second cause of 


resemblance or feature to the young child lknew. 
But when E came to reflect on the matter, my 
surprise was mitigated; the phenomenon of 
light hair in intancy and black hair at puberty, 
is a common one, and features often change with 
age. I again went over the proofs, and came 


| surprise was, that I did not trace the slightest | 


| 


! 


to the conclusion, that had I been on the jury, I | 


should have given the same verdict.” 

“Then he was really Mr. Mordent’s son?” 
said Alfred. 

“ My dear young friend,” returned Mr. Per- 
cival—“ I entreat you to hear me out—I remain- 


' 
, ed some weeks at Mordent Grange—but I soon 


perceived that my presence was disagreeable to | 
my host, and I resolved to return to New York. | 
This young heir inspired me with a disagreeable | 


impression, or rather an antipathy, whereas, 
the child had inspired me with love and affee- 


| tion. I was compelled to acknowledge that 


| 


young Mordent was intelligent—but under this 
intelligence, I saw that he had a cold, egotistical 
and cruel heart. I left Mordent Grange, deter- 
mined to devote myself more closely than ever 
to study—and I had no sooner reached my own 
house, than I entered with ardor iato various 
experiments of a highly interesting character.” 

Mr. Percival here paused. Altred had listen- 
ed to him with the most profound attention, his 
countenance expressing at the same time both 
hope and anxiety—when he saw that the speaker 
had ceased, this expression was succeeded by 
one of mournful indifference. 

“ Well, after all,” said he, “ it appears that he 
was really Mr. Mordent’s son. He has come 
into possession of his name and fortune—he is 
rich and happy. It appears to me, that your 
mission is entirely accomplished.” 

“Not yet!” said Percival, suddenly rising to 
his feet. — : 

“How, not yet?” 

“ That Mr. Mordent’s son exists, I am certain ; 
but he has not yet come into possession of his 
father’s property, nor even his father’s name.” 

“What! Is all that you have just told me 
only a fable ?” 

“ Undoabtedly not.” 

“ But explain?” 

“That there is a young man who is called 
Mordent, and that he enjoys the fortune left by 
Mr. Mordent, of Mordent Grange, by the decis- 
ion of a court of law, is true,” replied Mr. Per- 
cival, ina ringing voice—“ but what is still more 
true is, that this man is an impostor—that he 
has succeeded to this property by means of false 
witnesses—that he is not the son of Henry and 
Catherine Mordent !” 

Alfred stood as if thunderstruck ; a strange 
emotion caused his limbs to tremble, and his 
face to grow ashy white. 

“ But this son—the real son—where and who 
is he?’’ he asked, in a hoarse voice. 

“This son,” rey ey, <2 Mr, Percival, his piere- 
ing eyes lighting up with a strange fire—‘‘ this 
son whose existence science has proved to me, 
and whom I have been seeking for three years, 
has ascar on his left arm a little above the 
wrist.” 

And without giving time for Alfred to make 
any reply, he seized the young man’s arm and 
again revealed the scar. 

“Alfred Mordent,” said Mr. Percival, “ let us 
thank God together, for it is he who has, led me 
to you.” 

They both fell on their knees and offered up 
a prayer to the Ruler of the universe. 





CHAPTER IX. 
THE LOCK OF HAIR, 


Ir was some little time before Alfred appeared 
to realize the fact that he was the long lost son, 
and that an impostor had deprived him of his 
birthright. 

“Am Lawake, or am I dreaming?” he ex- 
claimed. “Am TI really the son of that noble 
man who wes so basely assassinated ?” 

“You are really and truly his son,” replied 
Mr. Percival. 

“ But—the proofs—the proofs ?” 

“The proofs abound—but unfortunately at 
present they are only conclusive to my mind. 
Listen to me, young man. Before I give you 
the proofs you demand, you must know how I 
discovered the claimant for the Mordent estates 
was an impostor. These details are necessary, 
that you may know the enemies with whom you 
have to combat, their power and deceit. Sit 
down near me and listen.”” 

Mr. Percival threw himself on the grass, and 
with a gesture invited Alfred to sit beside him. 
The young man swayed by hope and fear obeyed 
mechanically. After a few minutes’ silence, the 
elder traveller resumed : 

“T have already told you,” said he, “that 
all my life I have been a student. I have dab- 
bled in all the sciences, especially those of an 
occult character. Three years ago, while pur- 
suing my investigations, I became acquainted 
with an old man named Ralph Tryon, the pos- 
sessor of an original and powerful mind.: I could 
not even guess his age, bat in the first instance 
there was something about him which caused 
me to feel repugnance towards him—but after a 
little time, I got accustomed to him, the love of 
science causing me to subdae my natural antipa- 





“ Hear me out, and then you will be no longer | 


The young man received me with the | 


thies. Our special study together was animal 
| Magnetism—and many were the discoveries we 
made. The great difficulty, however, which we 
had to contend with, was the want of a proper 
subject—ihis want, however, was afterwards sup- 
plied in rather a strange manner.” 

“ But you do not believe in magnetism?” in- 
terrupted Alfred. 

“I believe, Alfred, in a great many things 


which to your uneducated mind would appear 
very ridiculous—bat science familiarizes every- 


thing to us. But let me continue my story 


One day a poor weak German girl came beg- 


ging at my house for alms 
teen years of age, beautiful as an angel 


her shelter and ahome. She was grateful, and 


“THE FLAG OF OUR UNION: + 


appeared to regard me with filial affection 1 
noticed that when she turned her large, dreamy 
eyes upon me, she appeared absorbed in an inex- 
plicable ecstacy. The thought suddeniy occurred 
to me, that she might be a good subject for 
mesmeric experiment. I tried her and found her 
more susceptible than any one | had ever seen 
before. There was a jealousy between Ralph 
Tryon and myself. He had never seen Minna— 
for so my protege was called—and I determined 
he never should.” 

“But what were the results of your experi- 
ments '"’ asked Alfred. 

“ You shall know by-and-by,”’ continued Mr. 
Percival—‘ but I must tel! my story in my own 


’ 


way. Ralph Tryon lived, and lives still I be- | 


lieve, in an old house situated in East Street, in 
which he has fitted up an extensive laboratory, 
and prosecutes his researches with unremitting 
ardor. 
together in his apartments, Tryon, from some 
motive of which I was ,ignorant, became com- 
municative and confidential, and informed me 
that he had an extraordinary man on @ visit to 


One evening when we were working 


him, who was willing to join his labors to ours ; | 


but, he added further, that he was a strange 


woul! insist upon keeping his face concealed by 
a mask, and he finally concluded by offering to 
introdace me to him. This explanation and 
these details were all unnecessary. Of course, I 
understood that the old man concealed the truth 
from me, but curiosity impelled me on, and I 
accepted his offer. He at once led me into a 
magniticent laboratory, and I foand there a man 
with a mask on at work. Tryon then introduced 
me into two other !aboratories—and in each of 
them I found the same personage. I could not 
be deceived—and yet one would have supposed 
that they were three distinct men—for their oc- 
cupation was entirely different from each other. 
In the first laboratory I recognized a chemist 
making numerous experiments, the nature of 
which would lead one to suppose that he was an 
alchemist rather than a modern chemist. In the 
second laboratory I found a mechanic endowed 
with extraordinary ability. In the third, a man 
ing an intelligence so vast, that it em- 
braced all the different branches of science known 
to humanity. His particular study, however, 
appeared to be electricity. This chemist, this 
mechanic, this man of science, was named Rey- 
nolds. His face was so carefully concealed by a 
mask, that I could not even guess his features.” 
“ But what you tell me,” intczrapted Alfred, 
“is so incredible in this nineteenth century, as 
to be almost beyond belief.” 
“Incredible or not,” replied Mr. Percival, “ it 


is true. I soon understood why I had been in- 
troduced to this man. My long and constant 
studies rendered my assi e an object—and it 





was arranged that we should meet together on 
the second Saturday of each month, for the pur- 
pose of prosecuting our studies. For my own 
part, I recognized in this stranger a superior 
intelligence, and I rejoiced that chance had 
thrown us together. Still I felt a curiosity to 
know who this man was, and one evening I in- 
terrogated Minna while she was asleep as to this 
personage. The young girl ordinarily very easily 
impressed, found great difficulty in replying to 
my question. At last constrained by my will, 
she replied ; 

“This man is the son of Ralph Tryon.’ 

“« His son!’ I cried, surprised at this unex- 
pected revelation. I then asked Minna why he 
wished us to be acquainted? She replied that 
Tryon wished to perfect his son in knowledge, 
and that he knew he could obtain from me im- 
portant information. She then suddenly exhibited 
great uneasiness, and added that I must be on 
my guard, that great danger threatened me—that 
she could not tell in what the danger consisted, 
but that it would emanate from the masked mau 
and his father. More and more astonished, I 
pressed Minna to inform me why Tryon con- 
cealed from me his relationship with the masked 
man, and who Tryon really was—for I was sat- 
isfied that his name was an assumed one! Min- 
na made no reply. By no effurt of mine could I 
make her speak, although I tortured the poor 
girl by the force of my will. At last, breathless 
and exhausted, she begged for rest. 

“T insist on your answering my questions,” 
I cried. 

“*T cannot,’ replied Minna, writhing as if she 
were in a convulsion. 

“*Why?” 

“*T cannot see. I cannot sce.’ 

“What is necessary to make you see ”’ 

“*T must be put in direct communication wiih 
those whose thoughts you wish me to know’ 

“Then they must be here in the same room 
with you?’ 

* Fes," 

“Ts there no other means by which you can 
tell the thoughts of these men without seeing 
them?’ 

“Yes, there is another method—’ 

«What is it?” 

“*Give me something that has belonged to 
them—something they have worn—or what is 
still better, a lock of their hair.’ 

“*A lock of hair!’ I repeated, scarcely able to 
believe the assurance given me by the somnam 
bulist. 





She was about fif- | 
I gave | 


person's thoughts—who he is—and where he 
is?” 
“¢ Yes—if you comm nd it.” 


“A sudden idea entered my head—I remem. 
bered the lock of hair that I possessed, and I 
I placed 
it in her hands At first sne trembled and 


hesitated, and 


determined at once to try her powers. 


appeared tc experience great 

But at 

length light appeared to break in upon her 
“©The perron trom whom this lock of hair 


was cut, was very young at the time.’ 


difficulty in replying to my questions 


“* Yes,’ I replied—‘ and now—’ 


** Now he is a man 


“* Do you see him” 
“* Pertectly, although he isa long way from 
here.” 
“* He is in one of the States” 
one No ’ 
Indeed!’ Texclaimed, in a tone of amaze- 
ment, for I knew thet the young man who had 


personage—and from some whim of his own, he | 


‘Is that all that is sufficient to know a | 


claimed to be Mr. Mordent’s son, was 


ai boat 
moment at Mordent Grange 
“* He is not in any State of the Un 
“ * Where is he then ! 
“* He is in the Indian Territory ’ 
“Twas perfectly bewildered wit! SUPP rise 
Minna had never deceived me before—and ver 1 
| could scarcely believe what I heart Lo uncer 
rogated her more closely. Her replies became 


more precise and clear, She entered into the 
| Most minute details as to the person she saw, and 
described the scenery where be was at that mo 
ment, with the most rigorous exactitude. Apa 
at last the name of Alfred and Eagle Eye escaped 
her hips.”” 

“The names I bear!” cried the young man, 
who had been listening with the utmost attention 
to Mr. Percival’s story 

“Yes, your name," replied the elder traveller 
“My doubts were now all dispelled, and I tels 
certain that the present occupant of Mordent 
| Grange was an impostor. Three days after- 
wards, T resumed the same interrogations— end 
received the same answers, varicd only by your 
change of place. I determined to test her powe tm 
in another way, and fate befriended me, for a 
few days afierwards, I met the pretended Alfred 
Mordent, in the streets of New York, and pressed 
him to come and see me at my honse. He ac- 
cepted the invitation, and called the nextday. 
introduced Minna to him as my daughter , The 
beauty of the charming girl made an immediate 
impression on my visitor. Minna had studied 
the part she was to act, and while conversing 
with the young man, she fixed her eyes on a 
ring he wore on one of his fingers. The latter 
could not help noticing the earnest gaze, and he 
removed the ring, in order that she might ex- 
amine it more easily, Minna took it, and play- 
fully placed it on her own finger—she then 
handed it back with a balf sigh of regret. Our 
visitor asked my permission to present her with 
it. IT thanked him, and permitted her to accept 
it.” 


“ But what did you want the ring for!’ in 
terrupted Alfred. 

“Simply to obtain information 
donor. 


about the 
Do you not remember thar it was neces- 
sary that Minna should possess some object 
worn by the person concerning whom ske was to 
give me information? The young man soon 
afterwards took his leave, asking perimission to 
visit my house again. He had scarcely left the 
house before I pat Minna to sleep, and inter- 
rogated her as to our visitor by means of the 
ring. She revealed the whole truth, and a ter- 
rible revelation it was. This man who had just 
left us—this man who passed for the son of 
Henry and Catherine Mordent—this man was a 
wretch, a man of the most odious character—a 
robber of the worst kind. 
blushed and trembled. Linterrogated her again. 

“*He loves me,’ said she, in a heart-rending 
voice. ‘You have ordained me to a life of 
trouble and woe by bringing me in the presence 
of that man 

In answer to my farther questions, she re- 
plied, that he who was called Alfred Mordent 
was the man I had met at Ralph Tryon’s, and 
who she affirmed was his son. 
struck at these revelations. 
believe?) What was I todo? My mind, how- 
ever, was soon made up. I determined that I 
would go and search for the rightful heir to the 
Mordent estates. I made the necessary arranye- 
ments that very day, and placing Minna in the 
care of a respectable family, I started off on my 
travels to the great West; and to day, after three 
years of unremitting exertion, God has conducted 
me to you.” 


Suddenly Minna 


I was thander- 
What was I to 


Mr. Percival was silent, and appeared to be 
addressing a mute prayer to the Almighty. In 
a few minutes he resumed : 

“And now Alfred Mordent,” said he, “you 
know your rights. The man who so barely 
assassinated your father, and who caused the 
death of your mother, in all probability yer lives. 
An impostor has seized upon your birthright. 
Answer, Alfred, what do you intend to do 1” 

Alfred leaped on his feet like a voung chained 
lion, who suddenly breaks his bonds. 

“What will I do?” he exclaimed—" what 
will Ido? I will tell you—hefore God who 
hears us. In face of this immense solitude that 
surrounds us, in the presence of him who was 
my father’s friend, I swear to find out my 
father's assassin, and to wash out the injury he 
has done me in his blood. I swear to consecrate 
my lite, my strength, my intelligence, to this one 
end, and never to enter my father's house until 
this vow is accomplished.” 

“Teis well,” said Mr. Percival ; “I recognize 
in your words your father’s character, ax Trecog- 
nize in your features a resemblance to your un- 
fortunate mother. . 
shall be kept. 
be overcome. 


The oath you have made 
Bat there are great difficulties to 
Your enemy is powerful; his 
position is a formidable one. The law has al- 
ready decided in his favor, and material proofs 
are wanting to yon. The scar on your left arm, 
although satisfactory to me, would not avail you 
much ina court of justice.” 

: “ T will sarmount all these difficn|ric ig 
| Alfred, in a clear ringing voice. 





cried 


| ‘ We will wait patie ntly, and act when the 
| opportunity occurs. In the meantime, it will 

he necessary that we should return to civiliad 
| life. It will be better that you should appear 


| there as my nephew. Your mothers name was 


Grantly ; it will be better that you should take 
that. Let your name be for the present, Henry 
Grantly.” 


“Agreed,” said Alfred, “ I will trust everythir 


to vou 


i 
£ 


(0d who has preserved me through all 
the perils of an adventurons lif 


desert me.” 


Will not now 


Mr. Percival wrapped his blanket round him 
and threw himself al! hie |e ngth on the grour ry 
) and abandoned himself tw his own U 
| Alfred respected his companwn's siler 


the news that he had heard filled his mind th 


active thoughts. He seemed to re quire some 
occupation to calm the fever of bis brair Fur 
some time he paced up and down on the green 


sward, then he replenished the fir 


resumed his walking. He reflerted on ali he 


had heard, and repeated mentaliy everythi 
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1y visitor. Minna had studied 
to act, and while conversing 
man, she fixed her eyes on a 
one of his fingers. The latter 
noticing the earnest gaze, and he 
ng, in order that she might ex- 
sasily. Minna took it, and play- 
‘on her own finger—she then 
with a balfsigh of regret. Our 
ny permission to present her with 
him, and permitted her to accept 


lid you want the ring for?!” in- 
a. 
obtain information about the 
a not remember that it was neces- 
na should possess some object 
‘rson concerning whom ske was to 
mation? The young man soon 
< his leave, asking permission to 
‘again. He had scarcely left the 
pat Minna to sleep, and inter- 
‘ to our visitor by means of the 
vealed the whole truth, and a ter- 
nit was. This man who had just 
man who passed for the son of 
itherine Mordent—this man was a 
1. of the most odious character—a 
e worst kind. Suddenly Minna 
rembled. Linterrogated her again. 
me,’ said she, in a heart-rending 
1 have ordained me to a life of 
oe by bringing me in the presence 


to my further questions, she re- 

who was called Alfred Mordent 
Thad met at Ralph Tryon’s, and 
med was his son. I was thunder- 
ese revelations. What was I to 
hat was I todo? My mind, how- 
mn made up. I determined that I 
\search for the rightful heir to the 
ites. I made the necessary arrange- 
ery day, and placing Minna in the 
pectable family, I started off on my 
great West; and to day, after three 
mitting exertion, God has conducted 


val was silent, and appeared to be 
mute prayer to the Almighty. In 
s he resumed : 
Alfred Mordent,” said he, “ you 
rights. The man who so basely 
your father, and who caused the 
r mother, in all probability yet lives. 
rhas seized upon your birthright. 
ved, what do you intend to do ?”’ 
‘ped on his feet like a young chained 
iddenly breaks his bonds. 
vill I do?” he exclaimed—* what 
I will tell you—before God who 
in face of this immense solitude that 
13, in the presence of him who was 
» friend, I swear to tind out my 
issin, and to wash out the injury he 
ein his blood. I swear to consecrate 
strength, my intelligence, to this one 
ver to enter my father’s house until 
» accomplished.” 
ell,” said Mr. Percival ; “I recognize 
ds your father’s character, as I recog- 
ir features a resemblance to your un- 
nother. The oath you have made 
pt. But there are great difficulties to 
ne. Your enemy is powerful; his 
a formidable one. The law has al- 
ted in his favor, and material proofs 
gto you. The scar on your left arm, 
atisfactory to me, would not avail you 
court of justice.” 
surmount all these difficulties,” cried 
a clear ringing voice. 
vill wait patiently, and act when the 
y occurs. In the meantime, it will 
iry that we should return to civilized 
ill be better that you should appear 
y nephew. Your mother’s name was 
it will be better that you should take 
t your name be for the present, Henry 


d,” said Alfred, “ I will trust everything 
God who has preserved me through all 
of an adventurous life will not now 
” 

reival wrapped his blanket rouud him, 
y himself all his length on the ground, 
doned himself to his own thoughts. 
spected his companion’s silence—but 
that he had heard filled his mind with 
oughts. He seemed to require some 








nto calm the fever of his brain. For 





»he paced up and down on the green 
hen he replenished the fire, and again 
his walking. He reflected on all he 
d, and repeated mentally everything 



































told him by his father’s old friend. Sometimes | 
the young man’s face was lighted up with joy, | 
and then again an expression of despair would | 


settle on his features. 

“If this man is deceiving me,” said he, and 
his hand convalsively grasped the hunting-knife 
he wore in his belt. “Or if he should deceive 
himself—if he is mad. What reliance is there 
to be placed in clairvoyance? Can I believe it! 
O, this man must be mad—and I am still more 
crazy to believe him.” 

And Altred shook his head with an expression 
of doubt, and then he seemed to be indulging in 
a new train of thought. 

“And yet,” he continuaed—“ while he spoke, 
“the veil which enshrouded my brain appeared 
to be rent asunder—and memory seemed to be 
awakened. Yes, even at this moment, I can 
that old house, and the tains sur li 





it--I remember—my mother snatching me up | 


from my bed. Kate! Kate! yes that was the 
name my father called her by. Port Clinton— 
Philadelphia—the Schuylkill—yes, everything is 
coming back vividly to my mind again.” 

The young man walked faster as if the move- 
ment would aid his thoughts. 

“That precipice—that gulf—I feel myself 
suspended there—a shock—wounds—yes, it 
must be true!” 

Whilst Alfred was thus engaged, Mr. Perci- 
val remained motionless on the ground. The 
young man stopped suddenly and gazed on him 
for a minute without speaking. 

“ Perhaps he is mad,” he murmured—“ but 
evidently Providence has led him here, and I 
cannot deny his decrees. God often makes use 
of means which our poor haman intelligence 
cannot comprehend. Besides, what have I to 
fear in tollowiog this man? My arm is strong, 
my hand 1s firm, and my eyes are clear. What 
have I to risk! I, a poor dweller of the prairie. 
My mind is made up—I wed/ follow him.” 

[ro BE CONTINUED.| 

{Back numbers of Tae Flag of our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication.) 





ANECDOTE OF DR. MURRAY. 


A writer to the New York Observer relates the 
following eof the late Dr. Marray :—Dr. Mur- 
ray pursued lis coliegiate course at Willams- 
town, dunug the presidency of that acute and 
accomplisued criuc, Rev. Dr. Grittia. ln his 
fourth year he was brought iuto more immediate 
contact With the veperavie president, whose duty 
it was to eXamine and criticise the written ex- 
ercises of the graduating class. Dr. Murray, 
When a youug tau, aud even down to the day of 
his lust Ulness, wrote a free, round and beauiutul 
hand—and his exercise at this me,which was to 
undergo Uie scruany of his venerated preceptor, 
had been prepared with uncommon heathess and 
accuracy. Dy. Grithu was accustomed to use a 
quill pen, with a very broad nib. 

iutroduced mito his august presence, young 
Murray, with becuming diifidence, presenied his 
eleganuy wren piece tur the oideal. ‘Lhe dis- 
ceruing eye of the president passed quickly over 
the first seuteuce, aud with a benignuut louk, he 
tarued tu tis pupil, and said ia his peculiar way : 

“Murray, what do you mean by thes jurst sen- 
tence #”" : 

Murray auswered blushingly: “1 meanso and 
80, sir.” 

“ hen say so, Murray,” and at the same time 
drew his livavy peu through line after line, sunk- 
Ing OUL KvEUL VUE-Llard OL It. 

idaving caretully read the next sentence, the 
venerable criuc again inquired : 

* Murray, what do you mean by this?” 

He tiemoungly replied: * Voctor, I mean so 

SU. 


* Please just to say so,” striking out again 
about one-hait of the beauutully writen page. 

dn this way, with bis broad mb (whicu made 
BO Mean mur), he proceeded tu deface the hice 
clean paper ol Lue youny Culiegian, 50 Laat at tie 
Cluse uf Lae exercise, Lue ecusures Nearly equalied 
all that remamed of the carefully prepared 
manuscript. 

‘Luis uying scene was not lost upon young 
Murray. te cousidered it one of the must iun- 
portant events of his college course. dt taught 
him to tink and write concisely; and when he 
had anything tu say, say Ud, ina simple, direct, 
and iutelligivie Mauer, 

lndeed, much that distinguished him, as one of 
our most Vigerous and poiuted writers, may be 
attributed 1 that early lesson, “Say so, 
Murray.” 





THE TERM WILD GOOSE CHASE. 


Wild goose chase was a term used to express a 
sort of raciug on horseback Jorwerly practised, 
resembling tue fying of wild geese ; those birds 
geueraily yo i Wain one afer another, net in 
contused Hueks as other birds do. In this sort 
of race, the two horses, alter running twelve 
seore yards, had bverty, which horse svever 
could yet tie iad, tv take what ground the juckey 
pleased, the Windinesl hurse being bound ww toi- 
low hum witht a certain distance agreed on by 
the arucles, or else to be whipped iu by the wiers 
and judges who rode by ; aud whichsvever Lorse 
could distance the Other, won the race. ‘Lbs 
sort of tactug Was not loug in common use, for it 
was fuuud iuluman, and destiuctive of good 
horses, When two such were matched together. 
For in this case neither Was able to distance Lhe 
other Wii tiey were Loih ready to sink under their 
riders; aud often two very good horses were both 
spoiled, aud the Wagers furced to be drawn at 
last. ‘Lhe mischiet of this sort of racing soon 
brought im the methud now an use, Of vUly ruu- 
hing vver a ceruun quauuty of grouud, aud de- 
teruuuing the plate or wager by coming in frst 
at the winning post. ‘bhe phrase “ wild goose 
chase" is how enployed to denote a fruitiess at- 
tempt, or au enterprise undertaken with lite 
probability uf suceess.—.Vew Yourke Sun. 

— —__--2ee+ 
A POSER. 

The worthy gentleman who rules the rising 
generation of boys in a certain towa in Tennes- 
see, had occasion recently to correct a litte tel- 
low named Jobany. Now Johnny got imo a tit | 
of what is called * sulks,’’ because he was whip- 
ped, and in order to convince him that he was 
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THE THIRTY MONKS 
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‘THE ORDER OF THE AVENGER. 


BY J. GRAFTON ALLEN. 


Tue castle of Hohenfels was built upon one 
of the loftiest heights upon the river Rhine. 


hills around, the hage rock swept onward until 
it reached the river, where it plunged downward 


| ina tremendous precipice. Nearly eight hun- | 
| dred feet above the river the stately walls of the | 


castle arose, with all its pomp and towers, and 
turrets, and bulwarks, by day spreading forth its 

flaunting banners to the breeze, and by night up- 
| raising its watch-tires that blazed like stars against 
the sky. The road from Germany to France 
| passed within a few miles of the castle, and all 
travellers were compelled to cross the river with- 
in sight of it. The tolls which were levied upon 
these people were enormous, and happy was the 


ot his baggage. 
One day a company of monks descended from 
the opposite side of the river toward the place of 


the thick layers of dust that covered them from 
head to foot, showed that they had come upon a 
long journey. They were enveloped in robes ot 
black cloth which hung about them in ample 
folds, their faces were completely covered so that 
their eyes only were visible, and the heavy cowls 
that hung over their heads seemed to conceal 
them still more effectually. The entered one by 
one into the barge, and took their seats in silence. 

The ferryman, like all of his class, was extreme- 
ly loquacious, and anxious both to tell and hear 
the news. So after many efforts he ventured to 
address the monk who appeared to be chief 
among his passengers. This monk was a man 
of remarkable stature, with straight figure and 
Atlantean shoulders. 

“You have been upon a long journey, holy 
father.” 

“ Yes,” said the monk, in a voice of wonder- 
ful richness and depth. 

“Tt must be on an important business.” 

“It concerns lite and death,” and he turned 
away with a gesture that forbade further ques- 
tioning. 

But the ferryman was not daunted. 

“ Whither,” said he, ‘ may vou be going, rev- 
erend father? Is it to France, or perhaps to 
Ttaly ?” 

The chief monk stretched out his hand, and 
pointed silently toward the Castle von Hohenfels, 
upon which were now gathering the shades of 
twilight, and from whence the light of the kind- 
ling watch-fires streamed out in long lines of 
radiance 

“Ah, that is a noble castle. There is none like 
iton the Rhine. But, methinks it is a strange 
thing fur you to go tuere. Men of your order 
Stay as far away as possible.” 

“Ah!” said the monk, with some interest. 

“It was not so in the days of Count Hugo, 
but since Count Franz has held it, there has nev- 
er been so much as the footprint of a priest or a 
monk inside its gates.”” 

“ Why would they not go in ?” 

“‘ Because they have been plundered, or scourg- 
ed outside.” 

“Why does this Count Franz treat unoffensive 
monks so cruelly ?” 

“ He treats all harshly. It was only yesterday 
that a party of merchants were stripped of every- 
thing. The reason why he hates monks and 
priests, I suppose, is because they trouble his 
conscience.” 

“And was it not always thus ?” 

“Ah no. The Count Hugo was a just and 
virtuous man. He never took more than his due. 
In his day Lkept my barge crossing all day long, 
but now it is only at times that passengers come 
here.” 

“ What became of Count Hugo?” 

“ He went to fight for the Holy Sepulchre, and 
died there. Count Franz, his cousin, heard the 
news of his death about a year after he left. He 
took possession of the castle at once. Count 
Hugo had a wife and a son, but since that day 
they have never been seen out of the castle.” 

The monk slowly clenched his hands together. 

“Can you tell me, friend,” he said, in a strange- 
ly altered tone, ‘ what has become of them ?” 

“I know not; [only hear what people say. 
Some say they are dead—both of them—some 
say that Count Franz killed them, others say that 
they are alive, but kept in a dungeon; others 
again say that only the son is contined, but that 
the lady is free. I hear almost everything.” 

“ Had Count Hugo no friends who could see 
justice done to his relatives ?” 
“Most of his friends went away with him. 
Those who remained could do nothing. Who 
could enter there and ask questions? Count 
Franz keeps to himself and has no friends; all 
within Hohenfels is a mystery. Itis seven years 
since Count Hago left, and I think if his wife 
and child are not dead now they soon will be.”’ 
The monk bowed his head low, and a half- 
stifled groan escaped him. His companions look- 
ed at one another in silence. The ferryman won- 
dered, but said nothing. He passed the remain- 
der of the time in silent conjectures as to the 
purpose of the monks, but was completely baffled. 
Soon, however, they reached the other side. 

One by one the monks disembarked, in the 





justiy and necessarily punished, his teacher had 
recourse to the fullowing argument. “ Well, 
Juhany, suppose you were riding a big horse to 
water, avd fad a keen switch in your hand, and 
all at once the horse were to stop and refuse to 
go any farther, what would youdo!”’ Johnny 
stifled his subs for a moment, and lookin, up 
through his tears, replied, “1’d cluck to him, 
sir.” ‘But, Juhnny, suppose he wouldn’t go 
for your clucking, what would you do then ¢”’ 
“Ld get down and lead him sir.” “And what if 
he were obstinate and would not let you lead 
him?” “ Why, I'd take off bis bridle and turn 
him loose, and waik home, sir.” “ You may go 
and take your seat, Jonny.” Johnny could nut 
be made to see the necessity for using the 
switch —Zennessee Herald. 


—_— --- —<-«es + ' 
Idleness, and fashionable clothes, destroy more | 
youny men than any other causes. i 


same silent manner in wh®h they had entered 
the boat. The chief monk stepped out last. As 
he touched the shore he tarned round, and whis- 
pered to the ferryman. The man uttered a cry 
and staggered back. F 





The Count Franz von Hohenfels was in the 


| Rising with a lofty sweep from among the lesser | 


mun who could escape with the sacrifice of half — 


crossing. There were about thirty of them, and | 


! 
a village not many miles away. The bustle of 


preparation for the expedition resounded through- 
out the castle. The count was a stout man with 
strong and muscular frame. His helmet lay on 
the table by his side, so that his head and face 
were exposed to view. He had a thick neck, 
harsh and gross face, and fierce gray eyes that 
seemed always influenced with passion. As be 
was walking a page entered the room. At his 
annouucement the count started, and struck his 
clenched fist upon the table. 

“Monks? Monks here ?” 
| “Yes, my lord.” 

“The infernal drones!” he cried. “ Take 

them down and throw them into the river. But 
} no,” he suddenly added, “I have an idea. Let 
| the scoundrels in—I have an idea, Let them in 
There will be some use for them this night.” 
He resumed his journey up and down the hall, 
| gesticulating and muttering to himself. In a 
| lithe while the page reappeared, followed by the 
new-comers. The thirty monks, dressed in their 
| mysterious robes, entered solemnly, one after an- 
| other, and stood before the Count Franz. 

“ Who are you!” he said, rudely, “and what 
do you want?” 

“ My lord,” said one of the monks, who stood 
| nearest the chief, “we are humble friars, on a 

journey for a solemn purpose, and we wish to 
rest here for the night. We crave from your 
lordship food and shelter.” 

“ Take them down to the courtyard, and let 
the knaves have some victuals. But remember,”’ 
he added, sternly. ‘‘ This is the first time and 
the last time that any of your order have passed 
by me without being scourged or thrown into the 
river. Away, you dogs—say your pater nosters, 
and wait till I summon you again.” 

The monks departed with the same solemn 
step, without a word, and descended into the 
courtyard, where some rude servants’ fare was 
given tothem. After about an hour an_ imperi- 
ous message came from the count for them to re- 
appear again. 

When they entered the room they saw a change. 
The large hall was filled with men-at-arms, who, 
to the number of one hundred and twenty, were 
ranged in a line on each side of the apartment. 
At the head of the room sat the count, and by his 
side alady. She could not have been more than 
twenty-five years of age, and she was possessed 
of wondeiful loveliness, but her face was as pale 
as death, and upon it there was an expression of 
hopeless woe that was painful to behold. The 
count motioned to the monks to approach. They 
obeyed in their usual solemn manner. 

“ Who are you?!” he cried, sternly. 

“ The brethren of the order of the Avenger,” 
said the monk who had spoken before. 

“ The Avenger? That is a new name.” 

“On a pilgrimage—” 

“Perhaps you have reached the end of it in 
entering the Castle von Hohenfels,” said the 

count, with a sneer. 

“ Perhaps we have,” said the monk, with a 
strange emphasis. « 

« We shall see. SRT wou to take part in 
a pleasant ceremony. This lady is about to be- 
come my wife, and one of you shall have the 
heaor of performing the ceremony.” 

The lady started to her feet, and clasped her 
hands. The count fiercely ordered her to be 
quiet. She looked in despair at the monks, and 
cried ; 

“‘ Beware how you consent to be the tool of this 
monster. God will avenge me. I will die first.” 

“J tell you,” cried the count, “proud woman, 
beware how you anger me.” 

‘«T will die first!” cried the lady. “ You may 
kill me, but I will never be your wife.’”’ 

Meanwhile, the monks had ranged themselves 
in a double line at a sign from their chief, each 
one stood facing the men-at-arms. The chief 
stood at the head, between the two lines, facing 
the count. He was strangely moved. His breast 
heaved, and his hands clenched one another 
strongly. 

The count seized the lady roughly by the hand, 
and dragged her up to the chief monk. Still she 
resisted vehemently, with cries and shrieks, and 

ssionat pplications to Heaven. Suddenly 
the count dropped her hand. 

“T will soon reduce you to reason,” he cried ; 
and he rushed from the room. 


| 
| 








In a short time he returned. He entered the 
room leading by the hand a boy of about ten 
years of age. The boy was pale and thin, and a 
weary look of suffering rested upon his emaciated 
features. 

“Now,” cried the count, with the malignant 
expression ofa fiend, “disobey me if you dare. 
If you refuse my wish, this boy dies this instant. 
Consent, and he shall live. Your stubbornness 
has kept him in prison for six years ; if you still 
hold out you will doom him to death.” 

“O, my God!” cried the lady. She gave a 
long, loud shriek, and fell to the floor. 

“Wretch!” cried a voice of thunder. Ina 
moment the child was snatched away from the 
count, who was hurled to the floor by a tremen- 
dous blow from the hand of the chief monk who 
towered over him like a giant. He arose stagger- 
ing to his feet. 

“Charge,” he shouted to the men-at arms, 
“upon them! Cut them to pieces!’ and draw- 
ing his sword, he sprang upon his assailant. 


UNION? + 


The count, afier a brief interval of rage and 
surprise, had thrown himself upon his enemy 
| But the struggle was short. Three strokes had 
| s arcely been given, before his sword was violent- 


ly twisted trom his grasp, and whirling through 
the air, had fallen with a clang upon the pave- 
ment. Then the knight rushed upon him, and 
sezing him ina ternble embrace, hurled him to 
the tloor. Reaching out he seized the cord which 
bad lately bound his monkish ature, and with 
this he firmly bound the prostrate count. 

The struggle had been brief and bloody. 
More than fifty of the men-at arms lay upon the 
tloor. The others, panic-stricken, and furiously 
preseed by the knights, fled by every door trom 
the apartment. Isut now, the loud voice of the 
chiet knight summoned them back, and the 
knights sheathing their swords repeated the cry, 
promising them quarter. One by one the mea 
returned, and at a command from their conquer- 
ors, laid down their arms, and ranged themselves 
around the room. The fallen count looked on in 
amazement and terror. 

The lady bad recovered from her faintness at 
the tirst shock of batile, and grasping her son, 
had fled into a corner in which she knelt, cower- 
ing, and shielding her beloved boy with her own 
body. Butever and anon she turned with a 
strange look of inquiry, and at each sound of the 
chief knight's voice, her expression became more 
and more intensified. 

And now the chief knight advanced toward 
her. Leading her gently forward, he slowly un- 
fastened his helmet. The lady looked eagerly 
and trembingly, with all her soul centered in the 
gaze. But as his helmet was unbound, and dis- 
closed to view a magnificent head with noble 
features, the lady sprang forward into his arms 
with a low moan, that seemed like the outburst 
of all the long-restrained agony of years. 

“Hugo! Hugo! My own lord. O! Is it 
thou ¢”’ 

She sank upon his breast. Her lord folded 
her in his arms and bowed his head over her. At 
this scene, a murmur ran round the bail, the 
murmur deepened into a ery, the cry into a 
shout, and at length long, loud acclamations 
arose—cheer upon cheer—hailing the wondrous 
return. 

Count Franz looked up. Envy, hatred, wrath, 
malice, and every evil passion struggled for mas- 
tery within him, but fear was stronger than all 
He looked around despairingly among his men- 
at-arms, but none of them recognized him now. 
Count Hugo turned to embrace his son. He held 
the boy tightly in his arms, and at the child's 
soft voice which called him father, he was for a 
moment overcome. 

But suddenly he turned. The soft emotions 
of love and gratitude were associated with stern- 
er thoughts. All that he had heard, all that he 
had witmessed, and all the proofs of suffering that 
he now saw in the dear faces of his wife and child, 
called aloud for vengeance. He pointed with a 
stern gesture to Count Franz, and called to the 
men-at-arms. 

“ Seize that wretch !” ‘ @ 

The men-at-arms sprang forward. The Count 
Franz turned pale as death. 

“Hugo, Cousin Hugo, mercy, mercy!” he 
cried, in a scarce audible voice. 

“Mercy!” said the other. 
what I have just seen ?”” 

“O, for the love of God, by the sacred mem- 
ory of him for whose sepulchre you have fought 
so well—” 

“ Peace. Do you not know, wretch, that all 
your words are worse than useless. Hear my 
sentence, and let all present judge whether I am 
right or wrong. 

“ Seven years ago I left my home to fight for 
our Blessed Lord in the Holy Land. I left my. 
wife and child with you, confiding in your faith- 
ful friendship. Ihavebeen there. I have fought 
and bled, and incurred a thousand perils. Three 
years ago I started to return, but I was imprison 
ed by the Infidels. After a captivity of more 
than two years, I escaped, along with these noble 
knights. Yet all this time, I felt confident that 
the Coun: Franz was taichfal to me in all things. 


“Can I forget 


“A month since I heard the truth from a mer- 
chant in Venice, who had passed through here 
and learned all. With my trusty friends, I hur- 
ried here. ‘The news was confirmed at every 
step. At the last town at which we tarried, we 
procured these disguises and were able to enter 
here unsuspected. 

“And now, wretch, hear my sentence. For 
every sorrow that you have caused these dear 
ones, you shall receive equal misery. Your sen- 
tence or my son shall be carried out upon your- 
self. You shall be taken hence to the dungeon 
where you confined him for so many years, and 
at the end of that time, you shall be carried to the 
topmost turret and hurled into the river below. 
Away with him, away with him.” 

And with screams, and prayers—that were un- 
heeded—the count was carried away. But little 
more remains to be told. 

Count Hugo filled his castle with new and 
honest soldiers. He putastop to the depreda- 
tions that had been committed, and the stream of 
travel that had been so long disturbed, soon flow- 
ed on as before. His wife and child soon recov- 
ered health and happiness in the presence of the 
restored count, and pleasure reigned again with- 





But in that brief moment the whole scene had 
been changed. At the cry from their leader every 
monk had instantly thrown off his huge robe, and 
now, instead of the humble friars, there appeared 
thirty stalwart knights, clothed in impenetrable 
armor, and brandishing their gleaming swords. 
The chief monk towered above them ail, and 
his eyes shot flashes of tire through the opening 
of his vizor, as he faced the astunished count. 
But there was no delay. A moment more, 
and the knights, without waiting for an attack, | 





reception hall of the castle. It was a large and 
richly furnished apartment. Rugs and tapestries 


| 
| from the East, gold and silver vases, splendid 


arms and armor, ornaments of rare material and 
beautiful fom, appeared on every side. All this | 
had deen the plunder which the count had ob- 
tained from passing travellers. | 

He was pacing the hall. His armor was on, 
and he was arranging a plan for an attack upon | 


had sprung upon the men-atarms. The latter 
had an overwhelming superiority iu numbers, but 
they were individually as nothing, compared with 
the wellarmed knights, who were masters of 
every military art, and whose well-aimed strokes 
told with terrible effect. The contest became a 
slaughter. The knights fought as though it were 
sport, and their foes were as children before 


j 
them. i 


» 


FARMER SMITH AND MA'AM JONBS. 


Widower Smith's wagon stopped one morn 
ing betore Widow Jones's door, and he gave 
the usaal country signal, that he wanted! to see 
somebody in the house, by dropping the reins, 
and setting double, with his elbows on his koees 
Out tripped the widow, lively as a cncket, with 
a tremendous black mbbon on her snow white 
cap. Good morning was soon said on both 
sides, and the widow waited for what was further 
tu be said 

* Weil, Ma'am Jones, perhaps you don’t want 
| to sell one of your cows, no bow, fur nothing any 

way, do you '”’ 

“ Well, there, Mr. Smith, you couldn't have 
spoke my mind better, A poor, jone woman 
like me, duesn’t know what to do with so many 
creatures, and I should be glad to wade, uf we 
can fix it.” 

So they adjourned to the meadow, Farmer 
Smith looked at Roan, then at the widow, at 
Brindle, then at the widow again, and through 
the whole forty The same cail was made every 
day for a week, bat Farmer Smiuh could not de 
cide which cow he wanted. At length on Sat 
urday, when the widow Jones was im a hurry to 
get through with her baking for Sunday, and had 
“ever so much” to do in the house, as all farm 
er's wives and widows have on Saturday, she 
was a lithe impauent—Parmer Suuth was as 
irresolute as ever. 

“ That ere Downing cow is a pretty fair crea 
ture,” but he stupped to glance at the widow's 
face, and then walked round her—not the widow, 
but the cow 

“That ere short horn Durham is not a bad 
looking beast, but 1 don't knuow—" another look 
at the widow. 

“The Downing cow I knew before the late 
| Mr. Jones bought her.” Here he sighed at the 
| allusion to the late Mr. Jones, she sighed, and 
| boch lovked at each other, It was a highly in- 
teresting INoment. 

“Gid Roan is an old milch, and so is Brin- 
dle, but I have known better.” A long stare 
followed this speech, and the pause Was yetung 
awkward, and last Mrs. Jones broke out 

“Lor, Mr. Smith, if /’m the one you want, do 
say soy” 

Lhe intentions of widower Smith and the 
widow Jones were duly published the neat day, 
as is the law and custom in Massachusetts, aud 
as soon as they were “out published,” they were 
married.—//. 11, Weld. 





Our Curious Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union. | 


Singular Adventure. 

Acurious accident to an English traveller, Mr. Joho 
Burgess, recently happened. He was on hie way from 
Ilupetown, South Africa, with a party to join Dr. Living- 
ston at the Zimbesi. He bad with bim three Europeans, 
reveral natives, and three wagons, which contained, 
among Other things, a considerable quantity of gunpow- 
der. On the 234 of August the party came to a halt, and 
Mr. Burgess, afer fatiguing himself io an elephant bunt, 
went to one of the wagons, where he laid down to rest 
and smoke acigar. In two minutes after an explosion 
took place; he and two natives were blown up, the wagons 
were destroyed and seven horses kilied. The rest of the 
party escaped. He was a fine young man, and only 
twenty-three years of age 

—_— 
A Musical Village. 

An English magazine says:—‘‘In a Kentish village, 
numbering hardly more thaa five hundred ishabitants, 
the children, the young men aad women, even several of 
the old men who work on farms, have become ringers. 
Every Christmas and Easter for some years past they 
have performed an oratorio of Handel or some other great 
master; they cherish their church music, and they live 
together with their minds awakened to such a sense of 
harmony that for years past wot one of them has been 
punished fur or accused of any offence against the law.” 





Pardoned by Mistake. 

A worthy German citizen recently prevailed on Gover- 
nor Curtin, of Pennsylvania, for the pardon of another 
German nawed Miller, in the pewilentiary for passing 
counterfeit money. The papers in the application fora 
pardon in the case ofa young man named Mitchell, con- 
fined in the penitentiary for larceny, were also on file at 
Harrisvurg, and the governor, confounding the names of 
the two, pardoned out the latter. Though # mistake, it 
proves fur the best, as Mitchell gives evideace of reform 





Curious, 

As a singular coincidence it is mentioned that, shortly 
previous to the death of the Duchess of Kent, the great 
bell on Westminster was h-ard to sound repeated|s at 
three o'clock iu the morniog. There has been a tradi- 
tion for « long time existing that a disarrangement of St 
Paul's bell is au omen of trouble in the 10) ai family 





THE WELCOME GUEST, 

This is the title of a large and brilliant family paper 
which bas just eutered upou tte Chiru volume, it is in- 
tended, as its name indicates, for the Homes Cincis, aud 
ite iudividuality consists in ite forming Just rach # jour- 


nal as any fatner, brotwer, or friend would introduce to 
the fireside. It is 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 


each number complete in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth size, it affords a vast amount of entertaining read- 
ing. No continued stories are introduced, vor adver- 
tisements aduitted; 60 that the object of the greatest 
variety and completeness is attained. It is printedin that 
favorite and convenient shape, the Folio Form, presenting 
in each number thirty-two large columns of orginal aud 
really 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 


This journal is full to the brim each week of One) 
written stories, sketches, adventures, biographies of em 
nent men and of famous women, prose and poetic gems, 
all that is worthy of note ip the foreign and domestic 
news, gossip of the day, sparkling gems from new books, 
and wit and humor, forming & most captivating weekiy 
melange. The pian of its issue renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 
everywhere. north, south. east and west It is entirely 
neutral in politics and all sectional and sectarian met- 
ters, preferring to make iteelf a Weicome Guest to eseh 
and all, rather than to induige in jarring discussions Ko 
vulgar word or line will ever aully its fair pages, which 
address themsrives to the beet taste aud appreeition of 
every one In all respecte it is 


FRESH AND BEAUTIFUL, 





in the walls. The knights who had accom- 
panied him, remained with him a month, and 


then departed, each to his own home. As to | 
Count Franz, his sentence was carried out as far | 
as confinement was concerned, but at the end | 
of six years he had become so atterly broken- 
spirited and abject, that Count Hugo in sheer 


| contempt, let him go forth, on condition that he 


would at once depart for another country. To 
ths the wretched man agreed, and he was never | 
heard of again. 


tere 





Tue Port.—The trae poet is he who finds 
for universal thought and feeling, the becoming 
He appeals, with an instinct peculiar 
to himself, to the instincts which are common to 
the race, and endows, fur the fiest ume, with the 
powcrof expression, the overburdened and strug: | 
giing, but hitherto dumb emotions He finds that 


language 


voiwe fur the heart which not only unseala ite | 
fountains, but Opens the way to »y mpathies which 
have their fountains also. — Simms. 


the whole design being from original plans, intended to 


| imtroduce to the public @ corpe of NEW aND BRiLLLAST 
| Writers, and it will follow the lend of me other journs! 


that is published. It presents a chaste and eiegeut heed 
ing, and is printed upon heavy, fime white paper ons 


rich, clear fout of type, cust expremiy for it. Thus 
forming of 


THE WELCOME GUEST, 


« charming visitor for any family in the lead. In the ed- 
itera niuct of the paper a corps of ady contributors 
are organized, a wel) as several sterling writers of the 
other sex, and it is premised that po Weekly Jourma, in 
the world shall exce) it m pleasing variety. and the un) 
versal interest of each ruacesive inoue 

Owning one of the oldest and largest newspaper estab 
lithments in the United States. the eubscriter pocsenses 
unlimited facilities whiek ensure the completeness and 
excelleuce of this mammoth weekly journai 
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{Written for The Fiag of eur Union.) 
THE AMERICAN SOLDIER’S DEATH. 





Twas on the heights of Monterey 
The cannon sternly frowned, 

And beiched a thousand batteries 
From out the quivering ground. 


Upon the heights a soldier stood, 
A flag-staff in his hand, 

And by his side his captain 
The leader of the band. 


The men around were falling, 
Like leaves before the blast, 
When bleak Arcturus eendeth forth 
His legions stern and vast. 


But still that noble heart pressed on 
Amidst the lurid death 

That swept from out the cannon’s mouth— 
A stern sirocco’s breath. 


He falls—the red blood flows 
From out his wounded side, 

And there upon that funeral ridge 
He fell, and gasped, and died. 


But ere his soul had winged its flight 
To starry worlds above, 

Where battle-clangor never comes, 
But life, and truth. and love, 


He whispered to a comrade, 
Who wiped his clammy brow, 

Tell her I ever thought of her 
Amidst the battles flow. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MARGARET OF SCOTLAND. 





BY HORACE B. SANFORD. 
eee 


Marcaret or Scotian! for how else may 
we call the fair girl who fled from the Norman 
conquerors and threw herself and her family up- 
on the p of the g Scots? How 
else may we call her, who, though a Saxon 
maiden bred and born, was the beloved wife of a 
Scottish king, and the mother of kingly Scottish 
sons? 

Edgar Atheling, the imbecile heir of Edward 
the Confessor, was bribed by William, the first 
Norman king, called William the Conqueror, to 
give up his crown for a mark a day—a sum near- 
ly equal to three silver crowns—which gave rise 
to the quaint couplet by some sarcastic writer : 





‘* Hard usury did the conqueror pay, 
For one poor crown three crowns a day.” 

Margaret and Matilda Atheling were the sis- 
ters of this feeble scion of royalty; and they, 
with their brother and the delicate, indolent moth- 
er, were now the guests of Malcolm III. of Scot- 
land. Here—kept in queenly state—Lady Athe- 
ling expressed no desire to leave the royal man- 
sion of her host. Matilda, pleased with the con- 
quests she was hourly making, of the gallant fol- 
lowers of the king, was as happy as her light- 
hearted and thoughtless nature permitted ; while 
Edgar, a child in manner, and less than a child in 
intellect, was well pleased with the homage which 
the younger courtiers accorded him as the ex- 
pectant of the English throne. This one idea 
possessed the feeble mind of the youth; yet he 
was more than willing to wile away the time ina 
situation where everything was lavished upon 
him that he was capable of enjoying. 

Margaret Atheling was a few years younger 
than Edgar, yet her noble bearing, her firm, de- 
termined aspect, and the great soul beaming from 
her eyes, might have placed her many years in 
advance of her imbecile brother. Her beauty 
was undeniable. It was of that lovely Saxon 
character, where the rich blood courses through 
a complexion of dazzling fairness—the mingling 
of the rose and the lily—while the soft brown 
hair and strongly pencilled eyebrows prevented 
the charge of insipidity, so fatal to blonde beauties. 

A few days had served to trouble Margaret in 
regard to the manner in which her relatives were 
receiving the hospitality, though grateful to her 
heart, as a temporary affair, was exceedingly 
wounding to her delicacy, when their continued 
residence bore the aspect of intrusion. She was 
restless and uneasy, and bore no share in the gen- 
eral mirth, into which the others threw their 
whole souls. 

It was useless to remonstrate with Lady Athe- 
ling or Matilda. Their natures were not fine 
enough to perceive how it crushed her spirit to 
receive obligations. Neither would the proposals 
to leave the court come with a good grace from 
the females of the party, when they had a repre- 
sentative—nominal indeed—in Edgar. There 
was but one way; and that was to exert the 
power which she had always held over the weak 
and dependent spirit of her brother—the power 
of a great over a small mind. 

It was no light task now, when the childish 
nature of Edgar, ever caught by shows and spec- 
tacles—ever prone to lean to the side of sensual 
enjoyment—ever wiiling to give himself up to 
pl and indol must resign all this for 
an uncertain habitation and the prospect of hard 
fare and solitude, except, indeed, the society of 
his own family. 

At first, he was fretful and impatient—then 
bitter and obstinate—as Margaret-sought to en- 
treat, to warn and to reason. Then she ose, in 
the full majesty of her noble nature, and, fixing 
her beautiful eyes upon her brother, she said : 

“ Edgar, I hold it shame thus to be dependent 
ona foreign power. Well may the usurper of your 
throne mock at the royal family he has so basely 
routed from their kingdom, when they sit down 
content at the feet of a neighboring monarch. 
No, Edgar, let us away from hence ; and, if need 
be, let us work, even, rather than owe our sub- 
sistence to the forced generosity of another.” 

“ But, Margaret, it will not be long,” said the 
youth, passing his long, thin fingers caressingly 
over the light beard which grew sparsely upon 
his short, feeble chin, ‘ it will be but afew months 
before I shall be King of England, shall I not? 
and then,” he continued, absently, ‘Malcolm 
may be proud ¢o return our visit, with half his 
eourt if ke pleases.” 

Margaret bit her lip until the blood came. 

«QO, that I were a man !’’ she muttered to her- 
self, as che saw Edger tarn away listless and 
weary of ber and her plans, since they interfered 





| 





with his animal enjoyments ; for of mental ones, 
poor youth! he had no idea. 

“Once for all, Edgar,” she said, resolutely, 
“ you must propose our departure tothe king. Do | 
not let this fall on me. It is not meet that I | 
should do aught so unmaidenly, bat, truly, if you 
will not, I shall be forced to it. Tell him how 
we value the present obligation, and say, that if 
adverse times come to us again, there is no one 
whose noble heart we should so dearly trust as 
that of King Malcolm. Will you do this, dear 
Edgar, for the love of your sister Margaret *” 

And the really loving youth clasped her hand, 
and then, as if ash dof the ion he was 
about to display, assumed a kingly air which 
seemed painfully ludicrous to Margaret, and said : 

“ Fair sister, we grant thy request.” 

Margaret had a still harder task to induce the 
indolent Lady Atheling and the vain Matilda to 
forego, one the ease and the other the admiration 
they enjoyed. 








Malcolm of Scotland was pacing the floor of 
his own private apartment, with steps the un- 
steady restlessness of which betrayed that the 
monarch had some matter of deep thought upon 
his royal mind. He started, when his page an- 
nounced that the young king—as he was scrupu- 
lously called at court—craved admission. Had 
he known how unwilling a visitor Edgar Athe- 
ling was, he would scarcely have admitted him. 
The youth approached him with an air at once 
lordly and servile, so uncertain was he of his own 
position. With a painful hesitation, he gave the 
object of his mission. 

“And you wish to leave me, prince?” asked 
Malcolm, a shade of disappointment passing over 
his fine face. 

“Certainly not, your majesty! Margaret—” 
he stopped from sheer nervousness and embar- 
rasment. 

The king walked across the floor once more in 
deep thoughtfulness. A light broke in upon his 
mind, and imparted itself to his features. He 
turned to Edgar, who was blushing deeply at 
having mentioned his sister’s name so inadver- 
tently ; and now nervously played with the trim- 
mings of his rich dress. He expressed his re- 
gret that his guests should not honor him still 
longer with their presence, but signified that their 
wishes were his law. Edgar, glad to get through 
the scene, returned to M with a gely 
garbled account of the interview, which some- 
how left a painful and mortified impression on 
her mind, and made her still more eager to go 
away. She passed a trying half hour with her 
mother and sister, leaving them both displeased 
with her, and, altogether, it was a very unhappy 
day for more than one. 

When Edgar left the king, the latter resumed 
his thoughtful walk. “I like this maidenly deli- 
cacy,” he said to himself—though speaking aloud 
as if to some one else. “ What aqueen of Eng- 
land would she make if that lubberly boy were 
but out of the way! William the Conqueror 
would not conquer Aer, I dare swear. But, as 
she cannot be queen of England, how would 
it answer to make her queen of Scotland 
instead ¢” 

And Malcolm stopped before the long mirror 
that gave back a form that was every inch aking, 
even to the large head that had gained for him 
the name of Cean-mohr. He seemed satisfied 
with the survey, and, as he turned away, he said, 
very softly, ‘‘ Queen Margaret! Ah, she is in- 
deed a queen already, by nature’s own crowning.” 

Far away, among the heather-crowned fields 
of Scotland, stood a deserted castle, once used as 
a fortress. It was the centre of a lovely pros- 
pect, where tall hills reared their crests, and broad 
lochs and bonny burns met the eye, and where 
the water-fowl stooped to drink, and then, up and 
away, soaring into the blue sky; and a long line 
of coast, where the rocks 





—‘* were rough but smiling there, 
The acacia waved her yellow huir, 
Lonely and sweet, uor loved the less 
For flowering in a wilderness.” 

To this castle, newly repaired and embellished, 
Malcolm sent a train of servants; and hither, 
escorted by a chosen band of Scottish soldiers, 
Lady Atheling and her family came. If Mal- 
colm’s guests were cared for at court, it seemed 
that they were ministered to here by invisible 
genii—so perfectly was every want anticipated, 
every luxury supplied. Instead of 1} ing the 


had not destroyed a single delicate or feminine 


impulse. Now, the unwonted tenderness of weep- 
ing soothed her into slumber—a dangerous in- 
dulgence, in the depths of those green woods. 

Had she dreamed that a king watched her 
slumbers! The sweet yet noble expression of 
her features, as she slept; the soft, murmuring 
voice in which she spoke a kingly name, might 
have made one believe so. 

The tonch of a bearded lip wpon her hand, 
though light as the lightest leaf that had blown to 
her from the tree under which she lay, awoke her. 
She started up, her superb hair flowing down 
over her figure in rich masses, and Malcolm 
Cean-mohr stood before her! She dropped upon 
one knee, and hid her blushing face in her hands. 
The king raised her. 

“Sit by me, Margaret ;” he said, dropping 
upon a raised seat in the green sod. ‘‘ You have 
deserted me—dragged away your mother and 
sister and poor Edgar, only because that little 
proud heart rebels against receiving favors from 
Malcolm. Hush, Margaret! I am king here. 
No matter if I only have the fairies for my court. 
You have had your way for a while. Let me 
have mine. The throne of Scotland has no queen ; 
and none shall fill that place, unless Margaret 
Atheling can love its king. What sayest thou, 
my wood nymph? Wilt thou have him whom 
men call Malcolm Cean-mohr for thy hus- 
band?” 

What Margaret answered, is not written in the 
annals of Malcolm’s reign ; but it is certain that 
no queen, not even the hapless and beautiful 
Mary, ever drew so largely upon the enthusiasm 
and‘sympathies of the Scottish people. That 
proud, yet gentle heart, “ warming to the tartan,” 
and identifying itself with all their interests— 
that kindness and love which during thirty years, 
never ceased, and which lasted even until death, 
was their stay when their beloved king was taken 
from them. 

But when that time came, Margaret herself 
sank under the double blow. Malcolm and _ his 
eldest son fell upon the field of battle in one day. 
The king of Scotland, incensed at the English 
nation for exacting homage from the Scots, made 
war upon England, and besieged the castle of 
Alnwick. 

On the thirteenth of November, 1098, they 
fell. On the sixteenth, the news was brought to 
Queen Margaret, who was already worn out with 
watching and anxiety. She died within the 
hour. Hear what Walter Scott relates of this 
beautiful queen! 

“ She was, after death, received into the Rom- 
ish calendar of saints. A legend of a well im- 
agined miracle narrates that when it was pro- 
posed to remove the body of the new saint to a 
tomb of more distinction, it was found impossi- 
ble to lift it until that of her husband had _receiv- 
ed the same honor; as if, in her state of beati- 
tude, Margaret had been guided by the same feel- 
ing of conjugal deference and affection which had 
regulated this excellent woman’s conduct while 
on earth !”” 


ayn 


ms 
MISSION OF WOMAN. 


Great, indeed, is the task assigned to woman ! 
Who can elevate its dignity? Not to make laws, 
not to lead armies, not to govern empires; but 
to form those by whom laws are made, armies 
led, and empires governed ; to guard against the 
slightest taint of bodily infirmity, the frail, yet 
spotiess creature, whose moral, no less than 
physical being, must be derived from her; to in- 
spire those principles, to inculcate those doc- 
trines, to animate those sentiments which genera- 
tions yet unborn and nations yet uncivilized will 
learn to bless; to soften firmness into mercy, 
and chasten honor into retinement; to exalt gen- 
erosity into virtue; by a soothing care to allay 
the anguish of the body, and the far worse an- 
guish of the mind; by her tenderness to disarm 
passion ; by her purity to triumph over sense ; 
to cheer the scholar sinking under his toil; to 
console the statesman for the ingratitude of a 
mistaken people ; to be compensation for friends 
that are pertidious—for happiness that has pass- 
ed away. Such is her vocation. The couch of 
the tortured sufferer, the prison of the deserted 
triend, the cross of the rejected Saviour—these 
are theatres on which her greatest triumphs have 
been achieved. Such is her destiny ; to visit the 
forsaken, to tend to the neglected when monarchs 

bandon, when c lh betray, when justice 
prosecutes, when brethren and disciples fiee, to 
remain unshaken and unchanged, and to exhibit 
in this lower world a type of that love, pure, con- 
stant and ineffable, which in another we are 
taught to believe the test of virtue.—Llackwood's 








obligations they were under to the monarch, their 
present residence increased them. Even Edgar, 
who fancied he was going to prison, found his as- 
sociates and amusements all doubled ; while the 
fair and delicate Lady Atheling was made to as- 
sume such state as would have become the mother 
of areal reigning king. Matilda was happy, for the 
officers of the guard were nobly chosen, and their 
duties were light enough to leave nearly the whole 
day in which to devote themselves to the ladies ; 
that is, if more than one could be persuaded to 
accept their devoirs. 

Poor Margaret! She saw nothing in all this 
but a deeper sense of obligation. Her proud 
heart swelled as if it would burst, to see her 
mother and sister accept it so royally, as if it were 
theirdue. From Edgar she expected nothing 
better. He was susceptible of amusement like a" 
child, was epicurean in his tastes, and loved rich 
and magnificent clothing. And as his mind was 
only of that calibre, by nature, she had nothing 
to say. But, of thinking, reasonable beings, like 
her mother and sister! ©, it made her color 
come to think of it, until her noble brow was like 
crimson! 

She suffered, too, alone. No one sympathized 
with her proud and generous nature; for no one 
knew that, at the bottom of the little Saxon maid- 
en’s heart, there was another remembrance of the 
Scottish monarch, that made the burden of yrat- 
itade all too mighty. She would not own it to 
her-elf—but she had lately taken to lonely walks, 
such as maidens sometimes love better than com- 
pany. In one of these, she had Jost her way 
amid the closely interlacing woods, and, without 
strength or spirit to retrace her path, she threw 
herself upon the grass and wept aloud. It was 
the first time since she was a child, that she had 
given way to tears. High and noble thoughts, 
and duties that only men usually perform, bad 





kept her from the weakness of tears while they 





COAL-OIL EXPLOSIONS. 


In distilling petroleam and coal oil, some of 
the vapors puss over at a very low temperature. 
The lightest of them is so volatile that it requires 
to be condensed with a very cold mixture of ice 
and sait; and we have heen informed that it will 
boil at twenty degrees Fahrenheit. We have 
noticed that several varieties of mineral oil, of a 
very low specific gravity, have lately become 
somewhat common. They are sparkling and 
clear, and free from unpleasant smell; but they 
are just as dangerous as the old “ explosive 
fluids.” We have examined one specimen of 
this oil, so volatile that its boiling point was only 
ninety degrees Fahrenheit. Explosions in lamps 
are caused by hydro-carbon fluids vaporizing at 
a low temperature, and mixing with about eight 

1 of atmospheric air. As the light oils of 
this class vaporize at the temperature of our sum- 
mer months, those who burn them should be 
careful to keep their lamps tight, their oil-cans in 
a cool cellar or refrigerator, and be very careful 
never to spill the fluid in close proximity toa 
light or fire, under penalty of an explosion. 
When any hydro-carbon vapor, such as that of 
mineral oil or alcohol, or when any common coal 
or rosin gas becomes saturated with oxygen, it 
is then in a condition to produce instantaneous 
combustion when ignited. This will explain the 
cause of such explosions.—sScienti fie American. 








A CASTLE IN THE AIR. 


In England every man’s cottage is held to be 
his castle, which he is authorized to defend, even 
against the assaults of the king; but it may be 
doubted whether the same privilege extends to Ire- 
land. “ My client,” said an Irish advocate, plead- 
ing before Lord Norbury, in an action of trespass, 
“isa poor man. He lives ina hovel, and this 
miserable dwelling is in a forlorn and dilapidated 
state; but, thank God, the laborer’s cottage, 
however ruinous its plight, is his sanctuary and 
his castle. Yes, the winds may enter it, but the 
king cannot.”—* Whar, not a raining king?” 
asked the joke-loving judge. We should say 
that a “castle” like the one described above, 
which “the winds may enter,” was a “castle 
in the gir.” —English Liw Anecd utes, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. G—Humboldt states that the highest elevation at 
which he has ever seen granite in any mountain, was 
11.500 feet. 

Vovaceun. — Seen only from the sea, the island of 
St. Helena appears barren and repulsive, being 
surrounded as it is by irregular, but almost — 
pendicular cliffs, tne produce of volcanic action he 
interior presenta a very different appearance. Fruits 
and flowers, barley, oats, and corn, rich pastures, all 
flourish in its fertile soil. The climate is one of the 
most healthy under the tropics. The circumfereace of 
the island is twenty-eight miles 

M. 8. D.—Scott, Burns, James Hogg, and Allan Cun- 
ningham, all Scotchmen, were all good soug-writers. 
The songs of Scotiand are admirable for pathos, passion 
and true feeling. 

M. B —The Pretender, James Francis Edward, son of 
James IT., married Clementina Soblesk!, daughter of 
the King of Poland. In 1719, Pope Clement IX. gave 
them a palace in Rome, in which they resided, and 

ere their son, Charlies ard, was born. Charles 
Edward died in 1788. 

Specvtator.—1. We have never had reason to change our 
opinion—the Great Eastern never will be paying ship. 
2. We doubt much whether borse-railroads will obtain 
a permanent footing in London, in spite of all Mr. 
Train's go-abead-a-tiveness. 

J. C.—We think ‘ Norman Leslie’ was published about 
seventeen years ago. 

L. 8.—In about the year 1831, if we remember rightly, 
the cadets adopted a black uniform. 

Emma 8., M rd.—We know nothing of Mrs. Anderson, 
except that she is a Philadelphia lady. She is certainly 
4 fine artist. 

Amateur.—In your selection of ornamental trees, we 
should advise you to take a large number of Norway 
spruces. The greatest carein transplanting evergreens, 
must be used to prevent the roots from getting dry. 

Jutia.—* Minstrel Love’? was written by La Motte 
Fouque. It was one of our favorites in the days of 
** auld lang syne.” 





TO OUR READERS. 

A word is due to our readers, at the present 
time, touching the policy which governs us in the 
editorial conduct of this paper. In these excit- 
ing times the public receive quite enough of such 
reading matter from the daily press as admin- 
isters to their patriotism—quite enough current 
intelligence of the most stitring nature. It is 
our part to furnish, as we have aiways endeav- 
ored to do, only such agreeable entertainment as 
shall minister to the better feelings of our nature, 
such as shall be welcome in the domestic circle, 
where calm, enjoyable and instructive literary 
matter is appreciated. It will be a relief to our 
friends to turn to these columns for a calm hour's 
enjoyment, after the inevitable excitement and 
irritation attendant upon perusing the pages of 
the political press. They are properly fulfilling 
their mission ; we are seeking to consummate our 
own more quiet and genial purpose. It is for 
this reason that we avoid all record in these 
columns of the war in which our country is now 
involved. 





EXHAUSTION OF SOILS. 

In a Ieng letter addressed to one of the most 
celebrated agriculturists of England, Baron 
Justus von Liebig calls the attention of farmers 
to the causes which act incessantly to produce ex- 
haustion of the soil, and to the imperious necessity 
of arresting this gradual impoverishment, which 
in a given time must condemn cuuntries now cel- 
ebrated for their productiveness to sterility. 
This letter has attracted universal attention, 
both in Europe and this country, and if the con- 
clusions of the learned German have seemed too 
positive to some minds, if his predictions have 
seemed too gloomy, the question he has agitated, 
the facts on which he rests, the principles he in- 
vokes, certainly deserve to be taken into serious 
consideration. Mr. Liebig, starting from this 
indisputable maxim that a field as fertile as can 
be imagined, loses from year to year its produc- 
tive power, unless all the assimilable elements 
removed by its harvests are restored in some way, 
and must necessarily become sterile in the end, 
concludes that a time will come, perhaps sooner 
than many people suppose, in which the terri- 
torial production of England will be subjected 
to an enormous diminution ; and that because 
all the elements of fertility of soil, subtracted 
from this soil by the corn, flesh and vegetables 
consumed in the cities are lost to it; lost irre- 
vocably, since, far from returning to the soil in 
the form of manure, they are absorbed in the 
sewers which pour them into the ocean by means 
of canals and rivers. 

The only means of preventing this progressive 
impoverishment of the earth, would be to pre- 
vent the waste which is the cause of it, by col- 
lecting carefully, and sending into the country 
all the impure matter of the cities. In support 
of his thesis, Professor Liebig cites this very re- 
markable fact, that all countries which have reg- 
ularly, fora certain period, exported a consid- 
erable quantity of cereals, have not preserved 
their fertility. Sardinia, Sicily, the shores of 
Africa, those granaries of ancient Rome, are now 
in this condition. If Egypt has escaped this 
fatal law, it is because the slimy deposit of the 
Nile supplies the deficit every year. 

British agriculture, by means of its importa- 
tions of bones, guano, and oil-cake may certainly, 
for a period determined by the sum of these im- 
portations, restore to its lands a portion of what 
the city sewers take from them. But these re- 
sources will certainly fail at some future time. 
The guano deposits are not inexhaustible, and 
cannot be renewed ; and at the rate at which they 
are worked, it would not be astonishing if in 
half a century all the, depots of this precious 
matter were wholly or nearly exhausted. As for 
bones and oil-cake, in proportion as the people 
who sell them imprudently to foreigners are bet- 
ter informed respecting these elements of fertility, 
and appreciate their value, they will part with 


| them. 





| Talent commands; tact is 


them more reluctantly, and finally will ask too | 


high a price for them to render their export pos- | 


sible. This tendency is noticeable everywhere, 
and particularly in Germany 
lish, who have taken thousands of tons of bones 
from that country, are unable to procure a 
further supply. Such are, in a condensed form, 
the fundamental ideas which Professor Liebig 
develops in his letter. It sees no safety for 


agriculture but in employing the contents of the 


Already the Eng- | 





sinks and sewers. According to him three 
ements of fertility are not saved, not only will 
the fields and meadows cease to produce 

beef and mutton, but the situation of England 
will be the more serious in that the other coun 
tries of the world, subjected to the «ame natural 





law, will be unable to supply her wants 

A similar improvidence seems to have marked 
the course of agriculture inthis country, Whole 
regions, formerly renowned for their fertility, 
have ceased to reward the labors of the farmer, 
because but a small portion of the elements of 
fertility subtracted by crops has been restored to 
Even the bountiful soils of the West are 
notinexhaustible. We might well go to schoo! 
to the Chinese, who cultivate their tields with a 
conscientiousness that should serve as anexample 
to the western world. They save everything, no 
matter how trifling, which, by its decay, may 
serve as nutriment to plants. We, on the con 
trary, are careless and negligent, and very many 
farmers lose half of the value of what manure 
they have, by managing it recklessly and care 
lessly With all our boasted science, we yet 
stand only on the threshold of agriculture. 


-~~¢2ce- ———— 


MARRIAGE. 

A Mrs. or Miss J. Elizabeth Jones has been 
communicating to the Cincinnati Commercial 
her ideas about marriage, and without stopping 
to inquire whether she is wholly right, we admit 
that she tells many truths, in a plain-spoken 
manner. In fact she “ speaks right out in meet- 
in’!” Young men will hardly relish much of 
what she says; for instance: “If all marriages 
were true unidns, it would matter less whether 
they took place early in life, or at a later period. 
But the position of women is such, and the cus- 
toms of society are so despotic, that they are 
made insincere and hypocritical. They enter 
upon the highest and holiest relations trom the 
most unworthy considerations. They are prompt- 
ed by a variety of motives as foreign to the trae 
affections as the policy of the Czar to trae de 
mocracy ; and young men, poor dupes! think it 
is all for love that they are accepted visitors. 
Never was there a greater mistake. If men had 
not such inordinate vanity, they would under- 
stand some things better than they do. Young 
woman, number one, concludes to marry. She 
cannot live happily at home. She cares not par- 
ticularly for the man to whom she is betrothed ; 
but she thinks living with him will be more tol- 
ezwvle than living with her father’s second wife. 
The lover boasts of his conquest, when he has 
conquered—what? Simply a choice between 
him and a step-mother, whom the girl mortally 
hates. Young men ought to be better informed 
when they vaunt their triumphs. Young wo- 
man, number two, is prompted by a different 
motive. She is poor, and the grim skeleton 
haunts her continually, She may forma true at- 
tachment. I do not say that this is uncommon ; 
but I do not understand how the prospective 
husband is going to ascertain what are the mo- 
tives that govern her. It may be pure affection, 
or, if she were put to the test, she might ac- 
knowledge that it was the handsome home, and 
the prosperous business, that attracted her ; or, 
if she could get these without the incumbrance 
of the boots and whiskers, she would be glad 
enough to do it. Number three is afraid of being 
left to live a life of single blessedness, and that 
drives her into the matrimonial noose. Under 
the pressure of such apprehensions it is not un- 
usual to see highly intellectual women marry men 
not half witted. We laugh at these absurdities, 
but they involve interests high as heaven, and as 
wide as the universe of God. All that is sacred 
in human love is at stake ; all that is terrible in 
the heart’s utter despair may follow. ‘The vie- 
tim may writhe in anguish, and finaliy retire from 
society like the stricken deer to the thicket to 
bleed alone. It is true that matrimony is often 
a winning rather than a losing game. But he 
who fully understands what he risks by the turn 
ef a die, will be somewhat slow to engage in it.”’ 

Our lady essayist does not go against mar- 
riage, she thinks it ‘ God's best yift to man,” 
she only opposes hasty and interested marriages. 
Her idea is that woman should open ao inde 
pendent career, that woman, in short, should be 
a self-sustaining institution, and then she would 
never be obliged to throw away her hand, and 
barter her peace for social position, or support. 
She says: “ No one need marry for position, or 
the regard she may acquire as the wife of Mr. 
Somebody. She may get position herself; she 
may assume as honorable a place as man can 
ever attain. Who ever thinks of Margaret 
Fuller as a wife! Who cares anything about 
the husband of Jenny Lind? Who is not sorry 
that Mrs. Norton ever had a husband’ Is it 
necessary thatsuch women as Harriet Martinean, 
Elizabeth Blackwell and Miss Mitchell shall 
marry to secure the world’s consideration” It 
may be objected that every woman cannot be- 
come as learned as Margaret Fuller, as musical 
as Jenny Lind, as poetical as Mrs. Norton, as 
profound as Miss Martineau, “ sculp”’ 
Miss Hosmer, or see ss many stars as Miss 
Mitchell. Still many women who are mere 
dawdlers might make themselves active and 
independent members of society 


as well as 


re 

A.Lottep —A graphic writer enys the editor 
keeps the world’s day-book ; the historian keeps 
He should have added that the mer- 


the ledger. 





chant keeps the cash-hook, and that the apecn 
tor is always busy with his profit and Joss, and 
overlooking his balance sheet 
a nt 

Tact.—Talent is power; tact is skill. Ta! 
ent makes a man respectable; tact makes him 
respected. ‘Talent convinces; tact converts 
obeyed. Talent is 
something ; tact is everything. 
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Woxrps —The knowledge of words is the gote 


of acholarship. The history of a word i often 
more instructive than the history of a camreaugr 
_ 
Jost so —It is an old proverb 
will be hove.” What @ pity it ier 


true that men will be men 
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TUE ENOLISH SAMSON 


} Thy Whadship, thoagh « emal!l man, es 
o hus epectality, and cam protable litt 
than any man living, and rage pretty chloe 

| performanes of the strong man of the Ser 
But for universal feats of strength one 
most remarkable characters on record wer 
Topham, who kept e pablic hows at Teh 
England Mr Horton, in bie history of 1 


gives this account of Mim He performe 


prising feats f strength, as hewahing « | 
etick of the first magnitade, by etrikhing it + 


his bare arm , lifting two hogehends of 


heaving his horse over the turnpike gate 

ing the beam of a house as « soldier car 
firelok, otc. When this second Sameaon + 
ed at Derby as a performer in public, at + 
ling cach, upon application to Alderman ( 
for leave to cahilit, the magistrate was sur 
at the feats be proposed, and ee bie app 
was like that of other men, he requested 

strip, that he might examine whether ’ 
mate like them, bat he @as found to he « 


muscular What were hollows ander t! 


and heme of others were Alled ap with lig 


in him. He appeared nearly five feet ten 
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thirty, well made, but nothing singular, b 


ed with a slight limp, He had former!s 
wayor—the usual settler of disputee—the 
horses could not draw him from @ post #! 
should clasp with hie feet; bat the driver, 
them a sudden lash, tarned them asue, « 
unexpected yerk had broken hie thigh 

“ The performances of thie wonderfal + 
whom were united the strength of twelve 
rolling up « pewter dish of seven pom 
man rolls ap a sheet of paper, holding @ 
quart at arm's length, and syucesing the + 
gether like an eggelell ; lifting two } 
weight with hus lide finger, and moving i. 
over his head. The bodies he touched + 
to have lost ther powers of gravitatio 
also broke a rope fastened to the floor, thar 
sustain twenty hundred weight, lifted an 
ble six feet long with his teeth, though 
hundred weigh: was hang to the table, 
of leather was fixed to one ond for hig | 


hold ; two of the feet stood upon hie koe 
he raised the end with his moath He t 
Chambers, Viear of All Sainte, who + 


twenty seven stone, and reseed him « 


hand. His head being on one chair, + 


fect on another, four people, fourteen stor 
sat upon his body, whom he heaved at » 
Ile struck a round bar of iron, one inch 


eter, against his naked arm, and at one 
bent it lkea bow, Weakness and feelin 
ed to have fled together, Being a maste 
tic, he entertained the company with * Me 
Though be might perform with jadgm 
the voice, more terrible than sweet, 
seemed human 

“ Thourh of « pacific temper, and wir 
pearance of a gentleman, yet he was lia 
The ostler at the 


lan, where be resided, having given bin 


insults of the rude 


he took one of the kitchen spite from th 
piece, and beat it rownd bis week like « 
chief, but as he did not choose to tack 
in the ostion’s bosom, the cum! rous orne 
cited the laugh of the company, ull t 
ascended to wate his iron cravat He 
abounded with good nature, the men m 


heen in fear for the safety of their per 
the women for that of their pewter she! 
could instantly roll ap both Cine blow 
fist would have silenced those herons of 


Garden, Johnson and Mendora. At 
ot his death—the 10th of August, 1749 
a public house, Hog Lane, Shoredite! 
two days Ixfore in a quarrel with his 
bed her in the breaet, and immediately 
self several wounds, which proved fat 
but hie wife recovered.” 
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ks and sewers. According to him if those el- 
ents of fertility are not saved, not only will 
fields and meadows cease to produce corn, 
‘fand mutton, but the situation of England 
‘| be the more serious in that the other coun- 
8 of the world, subjected to the same natural 
v, will be unable to supply her wants. 
\ similar improvidence seems to have marked 
course of agriculture inthis country. Whole 
‘ions, formerly renowned for their fertility, 
ve ceased to reward the labors of the farmer, 
ause but a small portion of the elements of 
tility subtracted by crops has been restored to 
‘m. Even the bountiful soils of the West are 
‘inexhaustible. We might well go to school 
the Chinese, who cultivate their fields with a 
iscientiousness that should serve as anexample 
the western world. They save everything, no 
tter how trifling, which, by its decay, may 
rve as nutriment to plants. We, on the con- 
‘ry, are careless and negligent, and very many 
mers lose half of the value of what manure 
‘ey have, by managing it recklessly and care- 
‘sly. With all our boasted science, we yet 
ind only on the threshold of agriculture. 
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MARRIAGE. 
A Mrs. or Miss J. Elizabeth Jones has been 
mmunicating to the Cincinnati Commercial 
vt ideas about marriage, and without stopping 
inquire whether she is wholly right, we admit 
vat she tells many truths, in a plain-spoken 
canner. In fact she “speaks right out in meet- 
Y? Young men will hardly relish much of 
hat she says; for instance: “If all marriages 
vere true unions, it would matter less whether 
vey took place early in life, or at a later period. 
‘ut the position of women is such, and the cus- 
oms of society are so despotic, that they are 
oade insincere and hypocritical. They enter 
upon the highest and holiest relations from the 
10st unworthy considerations. They are prompt- 
d by a variety of motives as foreign to the true 
\ffections as the policy of the Czar to true de- 
\aocracy ; and young men, poor dupes! think it 
sall for love that they are accepted visitors. 
Never was there a greater mistake. If men had 
wot such inordinate vanity, they would under- 
stand some things better than they do. Young 
woman, number one, concludes to marry. She 
cannot live happily at home. She cares not par- 
ticularly for the man to whom she is betrothed ; 
vut she thinks living with him will be more tol- 
erable than living with her father’s second wife. 
The lover boasts of his conquest, when he has 
‘onquered—what? Simply a choice between 
him and a step-mother, whom the girl mortally 
hates. Young men ought to be better informed 
when they vaunt their triumphs. Young wo- 
man, number two, is prompted by a different 
motive. She is poor, and the grim skeleton 
haunts her continually, She may forma true at- 
tachment. I do not say that this is uncommon ; 
but I do not understand how the prospective 
husband is going to ascertain what are the mo- 
tives that govern her. It may be pure affection, 
or, if she were put to the test, she might ac- 
knowledge that it was the handsome home, and 
the prosperous business, that attracted her ; or, 
if she could get these without the incumbrance 
of the boots and whiskers, she would be glad 
Number three is afraid of being 
left to live a life of single blessedness, and that 
drives her into the matrimonial noose. Under 
the p of such apprehensions it is not un- 
usual to see highly intellectual women marry men 
not half witted. We laugh at these absurdities, 
but they involve interests high as heaven, and as 
wide as the universe of God. All that is sacred 
in human love is at stake ; all that is terrible in 
the heart’s utter despair may follow. ‘The vic- 
tim may writhe in anguish, and finaliy retire from 
society like the stricken deer to the thicket to 
bleed alone. It is true that matrimony is often 
a winning rather than a losing game. But he 
who fully understands what he risks by the turn 
of a die, will be somewhat slow to engage in it.” 
Our lady essayist does not go against mar- 
riage, she thinks it ‘ God’s best gift to man ;”’ 
she only opposes hasty and interested marriages. 
Her idea is that woman should open an_ inde- 
pendent career, that woman, in short, should be 
a self-sustaining institution, and then she would 
never be obliged to throw away her hand, and 
barter her peace for social position, or support. 
She says: “No one need marry for position, or 
the regard she may acquire as the wife of Mr. 
Somebody. She may get position herself; she 
may assume as honorable a place as man can 
ever attain. Who ever thinks of Margaret 
Fuller as a wife?) Who cares anything about 
the husband of Jenny Lind? Who is not sorry 
that Mrs. Norton ever had a husband? Is_ it 
necessary thatsuch women as Harriet Martineau, 
Elizabeth Blackwell and Miss Mitchell shall 
marry to secure the world’s consideration?” It 
may be objected that every woman cannot be- 
come as learned as Margaret Fuller, as musical 
as Jenny Lind, as poetical as Mrs. Norton, as 
profound as Miss Martineau, “sculp ” as well as 
Miss Hosmer, or see as many stars as Miss 
Mitchell. Still many women who are mere 
dawdlers might make themselves active and 
independent members of society. 








A.Lottep.—A graphic writer says the editor 
keeps the world’s day-book ; the historian keeps 
the ledger. He should have added that the mer- 
chant keeps the cash-book, and that the specula- 
tor is always busy with his profit and loss, and 
overlooking his balance sheet. 





Tact.—Talent is power; tact is skill. Tal- 
ent makes a man respectable; tact makes him 
respected. ‘Talent convinces; tact 
Talent commands ; tact is obeyed. 
something; tact is everything. 


converts. 
Talent is 





Worps.—The knowledge of words is the gate 
of scholarship. The history of a word is often 
more instructive than the history of a campaign. 





Just so.—Ik is an old proverb that ‘ boys 
will be boys.” What a pity it isn’t equally as 
true that men will be men. 
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THE ENGLISH SAMSON. 

Dr. Windship, though a smal! man, is a Sam- 
son in his speciality, and can probably lift more 
than any man living, and runs pretty close to the 
performances of the strong man of the Scriptures. 


] 


But for universal feats of strength one of the | 


most remarkable characters on record was Tom 
Topham, who kept a public house at Islington, 
England. Mr. Horton, in his history of Derby, 
gives this account of him: “He performed sur- 
prising feats of strength, as breaking a broom- 


| 


SERVICEABLE HORSES. 
We have plenty of fast horses in this country ; 
plenty of large heavy horses, plenty of showy 


carriages, but there seems to be wanting a style | 


of horse compactly built, prompt and strong, that 
shall answer for general work. It is about time 
for such a horse to be invented. We concur en- 
tirely with the views expressed by Arthur W. 
Austin, Esq., as chairman of the committee on 
horses at the last exhibition of the Norfolk Agri- 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

There are few things more gloomy than the 
recollection of an unenjoyed youth 

Lite without love is worse than death—a world 
without a sun. 

There is a man in Florence who claims that 


, he can petrify and preserve a corpse entire. | 
The hardest men to deal with are half-witted 


| cultural Society : ‘We are by ne means dispos- | 


stick of the first magnitude, by striking it against | 


his bare arm; lifting two hogsheads of water ; 
heaving his horse over the turnpike gate ; carry- 
ing the beam of a house as a soldier carries his 
firelock, etc. When this second Samson appear- 
ed at Derby as a performer in public, at a shil- 
ling each, upon application to Alderman Cooper 
for leave to exhibit, the magistrate was surprised 
at the feats he proposed, and as his appearance 
was like that of other men, he requested him to 
strip, that he might examine whether he was 
made like them; but he was found to be entirely 
muscular. What were hollows under the arms 
and hams of others were filled up with ligaments 
in him. He appeared nearly five feet ten, turned 
thirty, well made, but nothing singular; he walk- 
ed with a slight limp. He had formerly laid a 
wayer—the usual settler of disputes—that three 
horses could not draw him from a post which he 
should clasp with his feet; but the driver, giving 
them a sudden lash, turned them aside, and the 
unexpected jerk had broken his thigh. 

“The performances of this wonderful man in 
whom were united the strength of twelve, were 
rolling up a pewter dish of seven pounds as a 
man rolls up a sheet of paper; holding a pewter 
quart at arm’s length, and squcezing the sides to- 
gether like an eggshell; lifting two hundred 
weight with his little finger, and moving it gertly 
over his head. The bodies he touched seemed 
to have lost their powers of gravitation. He 
also broke a rope fastened to the floor, that would 
sustain twenty hundred weight, lifted an oak ta- 
ble six feet long with his teeth, though half a 
hundred weight was hung to the table; a piece 
of leather was tixed to one end for hig teeth to 
hold; two of the feet stood upon his knees, and 
he raised the end with his mouth. He took Mr. 
Chambers, Vicar of All Saints, who weighed 
twenty-seven stone, and raised him with one 
hand. His head being on one chair, and his 
feet on another, four people, fourteen stone each, 
sat upon his body, whom he heaved at pleasure. 
He struck a round bar of iron, one inch in diam- 
eter, against his naked arm, and at one stroke, 
bent it likea bow. Weakness and feeling seem- 
ed to have tied together. Being a master of mu- 
sic, heentertained the company with ‘Mad Tom.’ 
Though he might perform with judgment, yet 
the voice, more terrible than sweet, scarcely 
seemed human. 

“ Though of a pacific temper, and with the ap- 
pearance of a gentleman, yet he was liable to the 
insults of the rude. The ostler at the Virgin’s 
Inn, where he resided, having given him disgust, 
he took one of the kitchen spits from the mantel- 
piece, and beut it round his neck like a handker- 
chief, but as he did not choose to tuck the ends 
in the ostler’s bosom, the cum!rous ornament ex- 
cited the laugh of the company, till he conde- 
scended to untie his iron cravat. Had he not 
abounded with good nature, the men might have 
been in fear for the safety of their persons, and 
the women for that of their pewter shelves, as he 
could instantly roll up both. One blow from his 
fist would have silenced those heroes of the Bear 
Garden, Johnson and Mendoza. At the time 
of his death—the 10th of August, 1749—he kept 
a public house, Hog Lane, Shoreditch, having 
two days before in a quarrel with his wife stab- 
bed her in the breast, and immediately gave him- 
self several wounds, which proved fatal to him, 
but his wife recovered.” 





Tne LEARNED CopbLer.—A reverend gen- 
tleman in a village heard that one of his parish- 
ioners had imbibed heretical opinions, and waited 
oa him, in order to convert him. For this pur- 
pose, he referred the cobbler to a passage of Scrip- 
ture, now allowed by scholars of every religious 
denomination to be an interpolation. “ Sir,” 
siid the son of Crispin, “ do you not know that 
tue text is an interpolation ?” “OQ! why! yes!” 
replied the parson, hesitatingly ; “Z know it, but 
I did not suspect that you did.” 





HyMEN TRIUMPHANT.—The magistrates of a 
town in Connecticut interdicted a couple from 
marrying a short time since; but the lovers stole 
a march upon the magistrates, and the first thing 
we hear of them after the bans were forbidden, is 
their announcement in the newspaper as man 
aud wile, followed by this triumphant couplet : 


No doubt we can subsist in marriage state, 
Since we outwit the austere magistrate. 


ee 
Eviogistic.—A Canadian journalist lately 
announced the decease of one of his patrons in 





these terms: ‘In him society has lost one of its@ 


choicest ornaments ; the church has been deprived 
of a true believer ; his wife of a loving husband, 
and his children of an affectionate parent ; while 
we have lost a subscriber a/wavs punctual and 
regular in his payments.” 





icicle ceeiaaieaisinly 
Erickam.—A London paper gives an epigram 
on aman of the name of Treble, who has been 
apprehended for picking pockets : 
Tree with London pickpockets, they say, 
Long tue has he d the tenor of his way ; 


If this be true, aod san be proved the case, 
Theo Trrdie’s tenor has been thorough base. 





+ 
Kisses beTWwEEN Women.—Quilp says, when 
he sees kisses between women, it reminds him of 
two hand-ome unmatched gloves — charming 
things with their proper mates, but good for noth- 
ing, that wey ! 





acai lial si 

A toccn Jos.—‘ My brethren,” said a 
preacher, descanting on the difficulties of the 
sinner, ‘it isa very easy task to row a skiff over 
Nisgara Falls, but a tremendous job to row it 
back again.” 


--—-—— +e 
$3.— The Flag of our Union and The Welcome 


Guest are sent together for $3 per year. 





ed to encourage mere speed; there are other | 
| qualities that make the animal more valuable for 


the ordinary purposes of business. A good horse 
is not one that will merely go in two-forty or 
three minutes, but one that will safely and chcer- 


ones, who know just enough to be conceited. 
The “far west” is said to be just half a mile 
this side of sundown. 
True religion can never long exist, under any 
circumstances, without making itself visible. ; 
The French have adopted the word “ comfort- 


| able ;” they call it “confortable.” 


| 


fully perform his ordinary work or journey in | 


fair time, and, perhaps, having latent qualities, 
will be capable upon emergency, of exhibiting 
endurance and any reasonable speed when more 
than ordinary is required. All who can afford 


to keep a horse would prefer to have a good one | 
—one that will not fret himself or driver, and | 
yet, with the multitude raised in other States for | 


the general market, we are not perfectly certain 
of finding what we want. Such is the general 
business of a New-Englander, that the division of 
labor established in England, where there is a dis- 
tinct class of horse for every distinct occupation, 


‘will probably never obtain here. What is com- 


monly wanted in this region, is a compact horse 
of about a thousand pounds weight. We see 
no reason why the number raised in this locality 
might not be greatly increased, and, with care, 
the quality much improved. Taking into con- 
sideration all the chances and risks attending the 
rearing of horses, we do not wish to convey the 
impression that a profitable return will always be 
made to the breeder; but we conceive that those 
who are fond of the horse, and have opportunity, 
might be willing to run some moderate risk in the 
attempt to raise a satisfactory animal. 

“ The great difficulty in producing what is de- 
sirable, lies in the uncertainty of an animal from 
which you undertake to breed. To obtain a 
good sire and a good dam. Without these, all 
your care and labor will, probably, be in vain. 
It is, therefore proper to know not only the ante- 
cedents of the animals from which you intend 
breeding, but to know as much as possible the 
antecedents of their ancestors. Qualities mental 
and physical, good and bad, and even habits, we 
have reason to know, are transmissible from gen- 
eration to generation. It is not policy to breed 
from any dam that has a physical defect. The 
famous English horse, Eclipse, had a natural 
mark of a dark color on his quarter, which mark, 
though not a defect, was noticed in his progeny 
in the fifth and sixth generation. If such a cas- 
ual mark as that would be transmitted such a 
length of time, it certainly is of consequence that 
there should be no time or expense thrown away 
upon those animals who have obvious defects, 
mental or physical. 

“ The dam should be capacious, of goed disposi- 
tion, good constitution and good habits. It may 
be safely asserted that no really good man ever 
came from a bad mother, and we should not ex- 
cept a good and serviceable horse, from sire or 
dam, who had vicious propensities, or physical 
defects. Both sire and dam should possess intel- 
ligence, good nature, good constitution and good 
habits. ‘The sire should be spirited, a quality 





not inconsistent with good disposition, though: 


many spirited horses have strong tempers—a fault 
that undoubtedly may be attributed, in many in- 
stances, to a defective education; but however 
good in other respects, however symmetrical or 
gifted with physical beauty, we would caution 
all against the use of any sire that had vicious 
qualities or habits. An irritable horse, with a 
disposition to be kicking or biting, or crowding 
in the stall, is a brute not entitled to the care and 
companionship of man, and no one has a right 
to offer such for the use of the public, no matter 
how beautiful his form or satisfactory his pedigree. 
The Morgan horse answers our working, farm- 
ing, or general purposes better than any other 
that has appeared in New England; if it have a 
dash of the Messenger blood, or of the thorough- 
bred again infused, it might probably be some- 
what improved ; but, taking it as it is, those who 
have the stock in perfection would hardly look 
for a better.” 





47,000 COPIES SOLD! 

“Tne Vortunteer: or, The Maid of Mon- 
terey.”” A tale of the late Mexican war, superb- 
ly illustrated with large original drawings, and 
written expressly for us by Lieutenant E. Z. C. 
Judson, is finding a wonderful sale in these days 
of military spirit. It will be sent to any person 
postpaid by return of mail, on the receipt ot 
twenty cents in letter stamps or silver. It is 
a vivid and truthful story of soldier life. 





Aw EquivocaL Derence.—An unlucky bard, 
whose tragedy and comedy had both been reject- 
ed by the managers, remarked that he was at a 
loss to account for it : “‘ For no one can say,” he 
observed, “ that my tragedy was a sad perform- 
ance, or that my comedy was anything to laugh 
at.” 





Terseness —The celebrated Dr. C., of Phil- 
adelphia has a happy faculty of condensing lan- 
guage. Speaking of the difference between an 
honest man and a knave, he observed that one 
was upright and the other downright. 

—————~?@.ee?—— 

A Day too Late.—La Fontaine was so ab- 
sent minded as to call and visit a friend whose 
funeral he had attended. He was much surpris- 
ed at first; bur, recollecting himself, said, “ It is 
true enough, for I was there.” 





+ere- 





DiscrimtvatixG.—* The population of Great 


Britain consists of thirty odd millions,” says | 


Lord Macaulay, “ mostly fools.” 





Banies.—They were described, many years 
ago, as noisy lactiferons animaleule, much de- 
sired by those who never had any, 


ee 





Wispom —The profoundly wise are willing 
and anxious to learn; the superficial to teach. 





Every parent whose son is away at school 
should supply him with a newspaper. 

Religion is a most happy thing to practise, but 
most melancholy to neglect. 


FRE FLAG OF OUR UNIGN?:s- 


XS 


foreign Htems. 


The total sum paid to the police force of Lon- 
don last year was £497,496 17s. 1d 

Lord Palmerston has been appointed Warden 
of the Cinque Ports, the place held by the Duke 
of Wellington at his death 

Fifty to five hundred dollars is the price of a 
respectable tradesman’s vote in England, as has 
been proved in a late bribery trial 

McKean Buchanan is about returning from 





| Australia to England, and threatens to revenge 


himself on the antipodeans by writing a book 
about them. 

Mr. Woodin, a London proteanist, lately suc- 
ceeded in the extraordinary attempt to appear in 
one hundred different characters in one hundred 
and twenty minutes. 

The Lord Mayor of Dublin has intimated his 
intention to call a public meeting ot the citizens 


| to take steps for assisting the victims of the 


A man milliner seliing threads and needles is 


like a bull-terrier catching mice. 

Every man should be able to justify limself in 
the business he pursues, or abandon it. 

Profanity from the lips of a woman is as start- 
ling as a bullet from a rosebud would be. 

An old bachelor says, “women, like facts, 
are stubborn things.”” The wretch. 

Love is like the sandal tree that sheds sweet- 
ness on the axe that wounds it. 

The fear of being thought vulgar has been 
termed the moral hydrophobia of the day. 

Men’s words to women are much kinder when 
they are written, than when spoken, 

It is in the proper exercise of the affections 
that the happiness of life depends. 

If you can’t go into the country, make a spring 
resort of the Boston Common. 

Friendship is a dang word for young 
ladies ; it is only love with folded wings. 

Impatience is the ruling vice; we live in such 
a hurry, we have no time to be sorry. 

A Mr. Trotter, aged seventeen, lately married 
a Mrs. Abernethy aged eighty-four. 

How sad that the fairest of created things bear 
in their loveliness the sign of their decay. 

A deaf mute asked to define Eternity, wrote, 
“it is the life-time of God.” 

No people are more impulsive than Americans, 
but their “sober second thought” saves thein. 

The remains of Napoleon I. will finally repose 
in the vaults of St. Denis. 

Garibaldi has been moving in Italy lately— 
and we shall soon hear of his high deeds. 








VOLCANIC ERUPTION. 

In the Annalen de Poggendorf, are the follow- 
ing details concerning the eruption of the volcano 
of Cosiguina, situated in the province of Nic- 
aragua, in Mexico. It began on the twentieth 
of January, apd lasted for several days, accom- 
panied by violent detonations, which were heard 
at San Salvador, at Leon, and as far from the 
coast as Santa Fe de Bogota, two hundred leagues 
from Cosiguina. The quantity of cinders thrown 
up was destructive to the whole neighborhood ; 
so much so, that Union, the largest town near it, 
and on the western coestyof the bay of Concha- 
gua, was threatened With thle fate of Herculan- 
eum. At eight o’clock the mass of cinders ad- 
vanced in a pyramidal form, and by eleven ex- 
tended over the whole sky, accompanied by thun- 
der and lightning, and plunged the whole town 
in darkness for forty-three hours. This fall of 
cinders had not ceased on the twenty-seventh, 
and the inhabi were th decither by suf- 
focation, or the falling of the roofs of their houses, 
or the being devoured by the wild beasts, who 
had taken refuge in the streets. An earthquake 
took place on the twenty-second, which caused 
several people to fly to the mountains. Some of 
the cinders were carried by the wind as far as 
Jamaica. 








Beauty.—Let us see a female possessing the 
beauty of a meek and modest deportment—of an 
eye that bespeaks intelligence and purity within— 
of the lips that speak no guile; let us see in her 
a kind and benevolent disposition, a heart that 
can sympathize with distress, and we never ask 
for the beauty that dwells in “ruby lips,” or 
“ flowing tresses,” or ‘‘snowy hands,’’ or the 
forty other et ecteras upon which our poets have 
harped for so many ages. These fade, when 
touched by the hand of time ; but those ever-en- 
during qualities of the heart shall outlive his 
reign, and grow brighter and fresher as the ages 
of eternity roll away. 





WELL To RememBer.—Any persons residing 
in any part of the country, having sheet music, 
magazines, newspapers, or serial works of any 
kind, which they desire to have neatly bound, 
have only to address them to this office, enclos- 
ing directions, and hand the package to the ex- 
press. The works will be bound in the neatest 
manner, and at the lowest rates, and returned in 
one week. Godey’s Magazine, Harper’s New 
Monthly, Harper’s Weekly, Peterson’s Maga- 
zine, Atlantic Monthly, London Illustrated 
News, Punch—in short, all and every serial 
work is bound as above. 





Comine TO THE Pornt.—At a recent rustic 
merry-making, an enarmored youth, being seated 
near the lady of his heart, proceeded to express 
his passion in certain sly looks, and by occasion- 
ally touching the fair one’s toe with his foot un- 
der the table. She, either alarmed for the pupity 
of her hose, or determined to make the youth de- 
clare a passion he appeared to feel so warmly, at 
length exclaimed : “ If you love me, why tell me 
so; but don’t dirty my stockings !” 

_ CUO Orr? 

Coxsistency.—There is nothing more un- 
common than consistency in our motives to ac- 
tion. What we commence from the impulse of 
virtue, we often continue from the promptings of 
ambition. 





Motives of avarice even, frequently 


| end in impulses of public good. 


+e 





Grwive.—Genius is nothing buat labor and 
diligence. One of the strongest characteristics of 
genius, is the power of lighting its own fire. 

wenlipaiaadrn 

Vivacity.—Vivacity in youth is often taken 
for genius, aud solidity for dullness. 











= 





famine in India. 

Unceasing exertions have been made by sev- 
eral societies to encourage the cultivation of flax 
in Ireland. As yet their efforts have not met 
with very great appreciation. 

At Foo-Chow, China, there is a bridge a mile 
and a half long, spanning the river between the 
foreign and native settlements. It is built en- 
tirely of granite, rests on 180 arches, and is 800 
years old. 

Mr. J. W. Walton has just finished a whole 
length, life-size portrait of the Duchess of Wel- 
lington, in full court dress. The picture is in- 
tended for the forthcoming exhibition of the 
Royal Academy. 

One of the acrobats at the Alhambra Palace, 
not long since, fell twenty-five feet on to the 
stage, while going through what are called 
“daring feats upon the flying trapeze.’ His 
spine.was dislocated. 

A proposition to bridge the Mersey, near Liv- 
erpool, has been broached—the arches to be five 
in number, each with three hundred feet span, 
and the contemplated cost of the work about 
£200,000, or about one million of dollars 

A ploughman at Knocksharen, Wexford 
county, fuund concealed, in a smaii case of 
stone, a statue of curious composition, resem- 
bling that of one of Ireland’s chiefs of old. It 
is of exquisite workmanship, and as if clothed 
in the richest armor. 


—- a --—— 


Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


Read not books alone, but men; and, chiefly, 
be careful to read thyself. 

Very few practise charity ; but almost every- 
body seems to think he can afford to give it a 
good word. 

The love of pleasure betrays us into pain; 
and many a man, through love of fame, becomes 
infamous. 

We are oftener more cruelly robbed by those 
who steal into our hearts than by those who 
break into our houses. 

There never was any party, faction, sect or 
cabal whatsoever, in which the most ignorant 
was not the most clamorous. 

In some tranquil and apparently amiable na- 
tures there are often unsuspected and unfathom- 
able depths of resentment. 

Friends should be very delicate and careful in 
administering pity as a medicine, when enemies 
use the same article as poison. 

When the heart is offered up atthe altar, a fire 
from heaven sometimes comes and consumes it, 
in token that the sacrifice is accepted. 

Religion is the true sustenance of the soul, the 
ambrosia of the fable, which gave immortality 
to those who partook of it. 

The first of all virtues is innocence; the 
second is modesty ; and neither departs without 
being quickly followed by the other. 

When a cunning man seems the most humble 
and submissive, he is often the most dangerous. 
Look out for the crouching tiger. 

Regret for past happiness is always stronger 
than the hope of a future one; and, like Milton, 
we paint our Paradise Lost in more lively colors 
than Paradise Regained. 

There are some characters so elevated, that 
they are useless to mankind at large; as, accord- 
ing to Herschel, there are some suns which have 
no earth to illaminate. 

The influence of men is not to be confined to 
the circle of their acquaintance. It spreads on 
every side of them, like the undulations of the 
smitten water, and will reach those whom they 
never saw. 

What is called ill nature and want of gener- 
osity, is often nothing more than a quick eye for 
the injustice and unreasonableness of others, and 
a determination not to gratify it; not the desire 
to save one’s own money or trouble. 





Hoker’s Budget. 


When alady makes you a pair of slippers, she 
wants you to put your foot in it. 

Why is a waiter like a race-horse ? 
runs for a plate or cup. 

“Tell mamma good-night for me; I forgot to 
kiss her, but tell her I kiss her in my heart |’ 

. “ Alas, the rarity of charity!’ exclaimed a 
pauper upon receiving a half-cooked piece of 
steak. 

The man who “challenged contradiction ” 
got into an awfal fight, and was severely 
beaten. 

A cook may be a good hare dresser, but it does 
not thence follow that a barber should be a good 
cook. 

What would this world be without women? 
A perfect blank—like a sheet of paper, not even 
ruled. 








He often 


Muddler is fond of poetry, but when the hoys 
call his nose ‘the ruby,” he doesn'tsee it. Boys 
will be boys. 

Why is an invalid cured by sea-bathing like 
an imprisoned criminal? Because hie 
cured (secured). 


is Sea- 


There is a firm in Elgin, Hlinois, known as 
“Gray & Lant.” Half the letters come to them 
directed to “ Lay & Grunt.” 

“Will you marry me, miss?’ 
you are tov funny for my taste. 
Jest, but not a jester.” 

A brother lawyer once told John G. Saxe that 
a beard was unprofessional, “ Right,” said 
Saxe, ‘a lawyer cannot be too baretaced.”’ 


“No, indeed, 
I can take a 


Some slanderer asserts that paper makers are 
the greatest magwians of the aye, inasmuch as 
they transfer beggars’ rays into sheets tor editors 


| to he on. 


A fellow not on good terms with hie hoots had 
the impadence to remark that he 












| easily enough, because they had been huif sol 
| ance. 

The man that cooked “the cold charities of 
the world,” has entered into a contract wi an 
extensive restaurant to furnish f ! * Al 
hot soup made from Nurwe show 

“Hope on, hopeever!” if a big fellow has 
promised to thrash you, he'il prolmbis doug 


Never despair. The emell pox ve sitan the 
reach of every man, eveu the 
fare, cheer up! 


Lum best A LET 





| 
| 


| Quill and Scissors. 


The confasion arising from using Christian 
names common to both sexes, has recently 


heen 
illustrated in France. A girl, named Marie, has 
been inscribed for twenty vears on the conscrp 
tion register as a male, when summoned, the 
other day, to draw for the conscription, her 
mother attended, and although she gave urrefut 
able proof that Mane was pot a man, the municl- 
pal officer compelled her to draw; happily she 
drew a high number, which ended the difhcalty 

A curious instance of a thief's thoughtfulness 
is recorded in the Manchester papers A lady 


| had her parse stolen whilst in Manchester, aud 


among other items it contained a cheque for ify 
pounds This cheque was returned by letter to 
the Manchester inspector of detectives. The 
thief probably dared not attempt to cash it. 

Old Johnson made his large fortune at Shef 
field, England, as he said out of his work people; 


| 80 the old cutler instructed bis brother to divide 





$15,000 among them, according to the length of 
service A month ago, the hundred and thirty 
were paid ; the lowest got $10, the highest $500. 

A lad of seventy-five years, in Staffordshire, 
England, has been malcted in £150 for trifling 
with the affections of Mariah Hanley, aged twen- 
ty-one—in short, for breach of promise. Mariah 
sued him for £500, but the jury hadn’t the heart 
to give it. 


Mr Aaron Kenyon died suddenly at Westerly, 
Rhode Island, lately. Itis reported that he com- 
mitted suicide by poison while laboring wader an 
impression that he was to become a pauper, al- 
though he was reported worth from $5000 to 
S000 


Two sportsmen, firing simultaneously killed 
sixty-seven wild geese at one shot (four barrels) 
at Montauk, LI, lately. Since then, more 
than fifty persons have been there to get the 
same shot, and went away with “ nary geese " 

The Malden and Melrose Horse Railroad Com- 
pany have sued the city of Charlestown, laying 
the damages at $10,000. The case arises from 
injuries received by Mr. Bugbee on Malden Bridge 
about a year since. The trial comes off in July. 


Nineteen wooden churches and meeting houses 
have been destroyed by fire in Massachusetts, 
within the past three years, and the insurance 
companies are getting a little shy of taking risks 
upon those that remain. No wonder. 


It costs piles of money to cultivate the “ spri zs 
of rovalty.”” The Canadians have paid bills for 
the entertainment of the Prince of Wales amount- 
ing to $252,347. There are some unsettled ac- 
counts to meet for which $30,000 is reserved. 

The Agricultural Society of France has just 
had the different rivers of the Basses-Alpes stock- 
ed with 740,000 eggs of the Fera, one of the best 
kinds of fish in the Swiss lakes, and belonging to 
the same family as the salmon. 


English papers think Kossuth will get the bet- 
ter of the haleer on the forged paper currency 
= ‘The revolutionary paper is taken at a 
discount of 40, while the Austrian paper cur- 
rency is only 10 per cent. higher. 


An orchard house three hundred feet long, be- 
longing to Hon. W. H. Lawrence, Newport, 
Rhode Island, has furnished the owner and his 
friends with ripe early fruit and vegetables since 
Christmas. 


A musical society a hundred years old exists 
in London, and will soon hold its centennary 
cnniversary celebration. It was founded in 1761, 
and called the “ Nobility and Gentry’s Catch 
Club.” 

A manuscript of John Huss, hitherto un- 
known, was discovered a short period since by 
Protessor Hoffer in the Imperial Library at 
Prague. It is a fragment of a diary written at 

“‘onstance, 


M. Garnier-Pages, formerly member of the 
sinter government of the last revolution, 
as issued the prospectus of a forthcoming His- 
tory of the Revolution in 1848. 


Samuel Woodworth, the poet, was a native of 
Scituate, Massachusetts, was born in 1785, and 
was an apprentice of Benjamin Russell, on the 
old Centinel 


Celibacy clubs are rife in New York now, says 
the Home Journal. Companies to insure against 
matrimony are talked of. 


Stones may be readily broken into very small 
pieces by first heating them and then exposing 
them to the action of sulphur. 


Petroleum, mixed with coal, is now used on 
some of the Western boats. At twenty-five cents 
per gallon it is cheaper than coal. 


In Utah, 4617 polygamists are the possessors 
of 160,000 wives, 


Fashion ignores the wash-bow! hats so much in 
vogue last summer, 


Rlarriages. 


In thie city, by Rev. Dr. Duncan, Mr. Alonz Dunpell 
to Mrs. Eliza M. Coleweil 

By Kev BE KR Alden, Mr. Donald McDonald to Miss 
Christiana J. Stuart. 

By Kev. Phioems Btowe, Mr. George Btevens to Mise 
Mary E Harrington. 

By Kev. A. A. Miner, Mr Joho M. Page to Mies Mary 
P. Barry. 

By Key E B Webb, Mr Edwin R. Jones to Mise Mar 
garet Betterman. 

By Kev. Mr. Chase, Mr. Richard Bartieman, to Miss 
Harriet Wo Crownivst ield 

At East Boston, by Key W H Cudworth, Mr. James 
W. Usi) to Mis Rebecea D Dalton 

At South Beeston, by Rew Edward Everett Hale, Mr 
Ebenezer Morton to Mre Eliaabeth & Seeetin 

At Charie-town, by Kev H.C. Graves, Mr Eugene M 
White to Mise Carotine K chards 

At Cambridge, by Kev Dr. Newell, Mr. William H 
Simpson to Mise Mary Harrie 

At Koxbary, by Ket George Putnam, D D Mr Henry 
Wells to Miss Mary Prentive 

At Chelea, by Kev CH Leonard, Mr James 8 Dt) 
lingham. Jr, ts Miss Anne M Shiliaber. 

At Watertown, by Kev & Ro Dennen, Mr Naam Ei!\- 
son, Jr., to Mire Annie M Acorn 

At Keadipg, ty Kev Mr. Davies, Mr. Edwin Pratt to 
Miss Susans Thayer 

At Newburyport, Mr Benjamin Buswell to Miss Geor- 
gincoe 4 iggio 

At Lowell, by Rev Mr Hinckley, Mr M.D Colby to 
Mire Sarah W Fuller 

At Sterling, Mr 8 Thurston Wilder to Miss Fannie M 


Moughton 
Deaths. 


In this city, Mise Maria Brown, 17, Mr Joseph & 
Man+fieid. 21. Mine Kovelie T Amedey. 3 Mar 
BK. Taoter Furiong & Mr Biijen Thayer 70. Mee } 
beoea Preseott 64, Mr. Lemuei Stan eoud, 54 

At South Boston, Mise Mary Martide Ly on, 24 

At Charietown, Mere He teatet Lirth field 22. 

At Dorchester, Mre. Susenoeh Bridghem, 76 

At Chbehes Mr Bilery Pidridge, &) 

At Weltham. Horstic Adam, M.D. # 

At New Bedford Mies Nellie A Varkard. 1# 
ury, Wr Natnao I Atreeter, 68 
At Dedham, Env Voor, beq A 
AtSooth Dedham, (*pt Jono Moree, @ 

At Weymouth, Mr Harring Preset Sempeom Tirrell, 








ee 










At Keshary, Mr Joveph A Rogers, 87 

At Woburn, Mow Kewiine F Medes. 42 
At Newtonville, Mr Chars B Bowen, @& 
At Neetow Cornet Mre T FB Cartiv 


At Walpok Mr. Join Bactburn, mM 

At Bales N if. Mre Betewy Day 77. Me 
Rates 

At Fitesitiam “If 
Beyee 2). Mee 


David D 


Mr Abe! Petts “2 Mer Nancy 
Sere K Greet 





aa Mr Rufus Vortie, 7! 
At We « Vt Hen Wisises Henry 62% 
At “tivemeto@n, Ve apt *emuerl Alter a 
AtAteny N V¥ Me Themes M Field & 


AIM Augustion Vin Mies Bfica HH Patron 2P 

At Whitewater Wie Mr Dwight Kascett &i 

At Portameoath S Tf Mise | arcline Jones Place 

At Keorhe Fen Jain, Benders (6 
b Hayewsd, 1 


Tense, My Jobe 



































{Written for The Flag of our Union } 
TO WILLIE WARE. 


BY CLYDE CLARENDEN. 


Come to my home among the hil!s, 
© poet brother of mine, 

Where musical robins and murmuring rills 
Are keeping a tremulous chime, 

And the flushing dawns flood all the woods 
In a sea of purple wine. 


Come, for my home is shrouded with flowers, 
Though low and humble its walls, 

And over the windows and «doors the blooms 
Are better than damask fells; 

And the bees are tuning their honeyed songs 
To the tune of the waterfalls. 


And the butterfly wings its gauzy life, 
Like a tiny, silvery sail, 

Through the tropical winds, eternally rife 
With blessings that never fail; 

And here, my brother, has never been heard 
The dirge or the mourner’s wail. 


Shut in from the icy hearts of earth, 
Who labor for nothing but gold, 

My home to the sound of love gives birth, 
And its love is a wealth untold; 

And rainbow glories arch down from the skies, 
Brighteniog up the shadiest wold. 


Thy wearied feet shall pass through aisles 
Where the regal red roses grow; 

Thine eyes reflect the inspiring smiles 
That from lilies and vivlets flow; 

And the breath thou breathest shall be airs 
That angels fan so low. 


And thy strength shall wax with the wine of the gods, 
And carry thee higher and higher, 

Till the spheres re-echo the heavenly tones 
Which fall from thy thrilling lyre, 

And thy soul be full of the flushing flame 
Of the old Promethean fire. 


This is not all, O brother soul! 
No mortal words may tell 

The light of my house among the hills, 
Where I long with thee to dwell; 

Then come from the wearying world away, 
0 friend, whom I love so well! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


A LIFE CHAPTER. 


BY BEECH DUDLEY. 

I HAVE amusements, recreations that the world 
wot not of, pleasures, simple enough, yet in ac- 
cordance with a theory I sustain, that enjoyment 
must not be made a business, and pleasure seek- 
ing a toil, as is too often the way of the world. 
So I quaff but sparingly of the cup which that 
weary wanton Pleasure hold to my lips with her 
sad, unenticing smile; not deep enough to drain 
the bitter drop of satiety it holds in its depths, 
and for the most part keep to my enjoyable sol- 
itude in which “books are to me instead of 
friends,” as genial, quaint Charles Lamb hath it. 

Theirs is a companionship that never palls, a 
familiarity that never sickens, but taken in the 
broader sense, “it is not good for man to be 
alone,” and lly I find it whol to 
exile myself from the four library walls with their 
swore of rare old treasures, and air my mind, lest 
it grow musty, like the contents of some ancient 
garret long undisturbed. 

Sedentary habits induce dyspepsia, which in- 
duces a morbid state of system, which involves 
all manner of evil likely to result in monomania, 
and even suicide. To avoid all these calamities, 
and to put in practice my favorite theory regard- 
ing simple pleasures which, rarely tasted, give 
keen enjoyment, I turned the key upon my silent 
friends, and my thoughts upon a living one; and 
one clear, frosty morning found myself walking 
briskly over the crisp frostwork of the long, 
tangled, matted grass of the meadow lands—the 
icicles forming on my thick growth of moustache 
with every breath I drew—equipped in true 
sportsman style, with fowling piece, game bag, 
and powder horn, and followed by a small boy 
who had consented to carry my portmanteau 
over the half mile that lay between the station 
and my friend’s home for a stipulated consider- 
ation, which he deemed a full and sufficient 

p for his valuable services. 

My friend, Guy Halifax, lived on what he 
chose to term his own estate, which grandilo- 
quent phrase was intended to designate a house, 
barn, kitchen, garden, and, beside the meadows 
upon which we were trespassing, a few acres of 
wiid dland, unp ive and valueless, but 
affording capital sport in the way of game, 
squirrel, and rabbits, in their season. 

As we crossed a fence in the vicinity of a copse 
of young boughs, the whistle of a quail greeted 
my ear, and creeping to the bushes, through 
which I cautiously peered, I saw a squad of the 
pretty little brown creatures running to and fro, 
all unconscious of their ambushed foe. It was 
but the work of a moment to take aim, anda 
successful scattering shot brought down two or 
three braces, which I was proceeding to bag, 
when a gay voice cried out : 

“ Poaching on a gentleman’s manor, are you? 
By all the gods, since you have appropriated 
that covey, I hope you intend to invite me to 
breakfast! And so it is you, old fellow? 
Dropped down as usual without warning, and,” 
with a smile directed towards my game bag, 


“this time bringing your own provender with 
you.” 











And Guy Halifax, leaping the fence, wrung 
my hand with warm cordiality, and hurried me 
to, the house, where my young Mercury, with a 
double fee in his ragged pocket, was despatched 
to the kitchen with the promise of a hot break- 
fast in addition. 

The house, a favorite summer and autumn 
haunt of mine, is a low, rambling, gambrel and 
gable-roofed structure, brown with years and 
want of paint, standing on a slight elevation of 
lawn, and commanding a view of undulating 
fields, of hillsides clothed in summer with rich 
and varied verdure, with a stretch of noble 
woods closing in the landscape, and glimpses of 
lazy streams intersecting the country, on whose 
green, quiet banks it is pleasant to lie through 
long, drowsy August days, lulled to delicious 
dreaminess by their tinkling murmars, or in the 
season for such sport, to angle in the shade for 
the famous spotted trout, that coquette so prettily 
with the bait, but let themselves be caught at 
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last. Within, the rooms are wide, low browed, 
and infinitely cosy, with their comfortable ap- 
pointments, their generous roaring fires, their 
sunny, south windows, and the rollicking ease 
and freedom of the bachelor life and ménaye. 


| 
| 


Here Guy Halifax, at the age of forty-five, 


has setrled down to live out his life. Strange to 
me seemed the perverse destiny which had or- 
dained a life begun so brilliantly, to end so sober- 
ly, and so alone, forgetting to fulfil that better 
part of its existence—to make itself a home in 
other hearts, a part of other lives, to widen its 
sphere of human interests, ties, and affections— 
and so T told him one night, as we sat, afier a 
day's sport, smoking by the cheery fireside with 
a reecking bowl of punch between us. 

“All these,” he answered, “have passed 
away from my life forever, and tosome men that 
chance comes but once. No, 


““*The day of my destiny’s over,’ 


there is nothing for it, my friend, but to ‘endure 
and hold my peace.’”’ 

Perhaps I smiled skeptically at the quiet tone 
of conviction in which he gave utterance to his 
somewhat dreary words, for I well remembered 
the Guy Halifax of yore, handsome, fascinating, 
accomplished, and idolized as he deserved to be, 
in the exclusive circles in which he moved. 

Ah, I have seen beautiful women caress him 


with rare sweet smiles, and praise him with eyes, | 


whose mute, delicious worship might well have 


intoxicated a less refined and sensitive heart; I | 


have seen fair bosoms heave with sweet emotion 
at his approach, and lovely cheeks flush and pale 
again at the low-breathed music of his voice. 
And was his hour of success and triumph past, 
where now, at the age of forty-five, his noble 
beauty had attained a rich maturity that became 
him rarely ? 

As he lounged with careless ease in his chair, 
and the firelight blazed over him in warm, mellow 
rays, throwing his fine, clear cut profile out 
boldly against the deep gloom of the back ground, 
lighting up the tender hazel of his eyes, and 
glancing across the polished smoothness of his 
brow, to lose itself in the heavy waves of chest- 
nut hair that fell away from his temples, his mas- 
sive form and shapely limbs distinctly visible, I 
thought, had he not suddenly abandoned the 
career which had opened to his youth, what a 
future of glorious promise and position his might 
have been. 

What a dull, tame ending to an existence once 
so brilliant, to die out by slow degrees in country 
solitude, seeking no companionship save that of 
the dog who accompanied him in all his solitary 
rambles, the horse that bore him over the bleak 
hills, the few birds he petted, or the books that 
pleased and cheered him, his only communion 
with the outwerd and visible world being, with 
the exception of my periodical visits, those com- 
munications from his pen, which would occa- 
sionally stray into print, and win applause un- 
cared for, and unkeard by their author. 

So time was killed in the manner that hap- 
pened to be most congenial with his mood, yet 
he was never morose, never a misanthrope. 
Always cordial, genial, kindly, I found my 
friend ever ready to greet the coming, but loth 
to speed the parting guest. 

“Then, as the Germans have it, you met 
your destiny one day, Guy?” I asked, after a 
pause. 

“My friend, are you incorrigible? Verily, I 
think you to be a Methodist in disguise, so fond 
are you of listening to ‘experiences,’ and of 
drawing them out. I believe you would like me 
to sit in the chimney corner like an old woman, 
and recount to you the tale of the loves of my 
youth—” 

“ Whose name is legion, I doubt not,” I inter- 
rupted. “ But I have a passion for stories, I ad- 
mit, and were they as voluminous as the thousand 
and one legends of the Arabian Nights, I con- 
fess the Prince of the Faithful himself could not 
outdo me in the patience and interest with which 
I should listen to them.” 

“Be it so Though I have not the infinite 
variety which you impute to me, so far as I can, 
you shall be gratified. My heart, my friend, is 
like the aloe—it blossomed but once, then died. 
You shall have in detail the circumstances of its 
budding, bloom, and blight ; it will serve to while 
away an hour or two, and by it you may learn 
how Guy Halifax became a sadder and a wiser 
man. 1 will call the heroine of my story Eve— 
it is a sorrowfully appropriate name, since she, 
too, like our common mother, and too many of 
her daughters, tempted by ambition, plucked the 
tempting fruit, and found it to the taste all gall 
and bitterness. 

“I met her at the capitol, that gay winter 
which you were dreaming away under the blue, 
voluptuous skies of Italy. I was attached to the 
party of Mrs. Frothingham, a splendid meteoric 
creole from New Orleans, who—what with her 
beauty, her grace, her soft witcheries, eyes and 
diamonds — led all the world chained to the 
wheels of her triumphal chariot, as captives were 
led by the Roman conquerors of old. Guy 
Halifax found his star in the ascendant, and— 
almost without knowing it—himself the favored 
and indulged cavalier and house friend of the 
superb southron. 

“ What long, delicious mornings were lounged 
away in the pertumed air of her boudoir, listen- 
ing sometimes to the musical plash of the foun- 
tain in the conservatory into which it opened, or 
the dreamy warble of some tropic bird hidden 
among the flowers, the slow sweet modulations 
of her indolent voice breaking in, now and then, 
with a richer, rarer music ! 

“ She usually reposed with a languid, sultana- 
like grace on a curved silken divan, piled with 
cushions, and beside her knelt a dusky Ethiope 
attendant, gently fanning her with a splendid fan 





of rare, downy plumes, the gorgeous mirrors | 


which panelled the boudoir reflecting the languid | 


favored ones who had the entrée of her magnifi- 
cent sa/ons, until she, with a grace she could well 
afford, resigned her empire virtually, by present- 
ing to the world her rival, her niece, Eve. 

“One day, as was my custom, I entered the 
boudoir unannounced, but found it deserted by 
its usual occupants. Accustomed to range the 


| 


house as I listed, and concluding Mrs. Frothing 
ham to be engsged in her drawing room, I 
stepped forward :o the entrance of the conserva- 
tory, with the vague intent of passing through to 
the outer door leading to the terrace, whither I 
frequently resorted inher absence, to enjoy my 
morning cigar. 

“ But before I had passed the screen of Florida 
jessamine vines that, interlacing a light wire 
trellis, shut out the fairy wonders of the con- 
servatory from the boudoir, I was suddenly held 
Spell-bound by the sound of a voice, all music, 
singing sofily, and with a world of tender ex- 
pression, the words of the little poem of Byron’s 
that runs : 

“* When we two parted, 
In silence and tears, 
Halt brokew hearted, 
To sever for years, ete. 

“T peered through the thickly clustering jessa- 

mine flowers, and saw a vision of a young girl 


many & stinging sarcasm after the crowd of fair 
More than 
ever were we thrown together now, and she knew 
I loved her, that my very soul exulted in its 
boundless devotion to her, and gently yielding to 


devotees, at this Russian shrine 


j 


emotions she could not shut out of her bosom, 
She krew that in 
her pure form I worshipped all woman kind— 
reverenced all for her sweet sake—she knew that 
if she fell from that high pedestal of purity 
whereon my love had placed her, then I was 
lost! She knew it, and yet— 

“T was called away from the capitol—was ab- | 
sent one little week—yet in truth my friend, for | 
an indolent woman, made good use of the time. | 


she gave me heart for heart. 


It was evening when I returned, weary with a 
long, cold journey, yet with a heart full of high 


exquisitely fair and beautiful, seated on the rim | 


of the fountain’s marble basin, and playing a 
careless accompaniment to her song on a quaint 
silver-stringed mandolin. 

“How long I stood there entranced I never 
knew, for eternity itself would have seemed too 
brief to drink in such a dream of loveliness, but 
alight hand fell on my arm, arousing me, a slow, 
Sweet voice said in my ear: 

“*Ts she not-divine, my Eve? I mean you 
shall like her, won ami. Come, I will present 
you.’ 

“As we advanced, the girl who had arisen, and 
turned towards the fountain, broke out into one 
of Moore's light songs : 

““*O, the heart that has truly loved never forgets, 

But as truly loves ou to the close.” 


“*To which appropriate introductory music, 


| permit me to present Mr. Halifax. Eve, my 


darling, 1 have brought you the cavalier I prom- 
ised you last night,’ slowly announced Mrs. 
Frothingham. 

“Eve turned, a pale, pink flush stole slowly up 
over her pearly throat and cheeks, her clear eyes 
fell, and her golden head drooped with a tender 
curve as she gave me a courteous welcome. 
Then, as if shamed at the confusion into which 
her aunt's words had thrown her, pride flew to 
her aid, her small, stately head was reared with 
a proud grace, and her serene eyes quietly met 
my gaze. 

“«Ingrate,’ exclaimed Mrs. Frothingham, 
softly, ‘am I to have no thanks for resigning the 
very flower of our coterie to your special service 
for this campaign ?” 

“Unless my knight were a free agent in the 
matter,’ she answered, with a pretty scorn, ‘but 
small thanks from me would be your due, Aunt 
Zenobie.’ 

“60, winter wind, ° 


Thou art not so unkind 
mun 8 ingratitude!’ 


sighed Mrs. Frothingham. ‘Eve, you wicked, 
wilful darling, is it for this I have—’ 

“* Pray, aunt,’ exclaimed Eve, holding up a 
small, deprecating hand, ‘pray spare me. I 
have a veneration forgthe Bard of Avon that 
makes me shrink it HNC him so mutilated, 
and beside,’ she added, as a quick color flushed 
her aunt’s olive cheek, ‘I see Mr. De la Mar’s 
carriage at the door, so you must reserve your 
reproaches for a more convenient season.’ 

“Meanwhile a téte-a tée, during which you 
can make a study of your new acquaintance. 
Shall I tell you how to break the awkward pause 
inevitable on my departure?’ asked her aunt, 
with a malicious glee. ‘ You must begin with, 
“ Are you fond of flowers, Mr. Halifax ?”’ then, 
“ Were you at the last levee ?” “Is Miss —— so 
very pretty ?”’ and, “ Do you admire Mrs. —— 
so very much?” and so on, ad infinitum; but I 
am gone, addio.” And with a wave of her hand, 
Mrs. Frothingham swept away to her drawing- 
room, to receive her friend. 

“Eve, not to be confused a second time by 
her aunt’s gay but thoughtless raillery, leaned 
over the fountain whose limpid waters reflected 
her exquisite face, and I, almost unawares, 
exclaimed : 

“Now I pardon Narcissus for falling in love 
with himself.’ 

“« Are you in danger of committing the same 
error, then ?’ she asked, quietly. 

“ «Not with myse//,’ I answered, so meaningly, 
and with my eyes fixed on her own reflection, 
that she could not but understand me. She 
colored rosily, smiled, met my glance, and from 
that moment we were fast fiiends. 

“Can 1 tell you how I grew to love Eve, to 
worship her with a delicious devotion scarcely 
misplaced, I deemed, on one so pure, 80 exquis- 
itely perfect? I became her constant attendant, 
and everywhere we went, my place was assigned 
me at her side, though I was not without formid- 
able rivals, nor she without numerous and eager 
suitors. 

“Every morning I sought her in that con- 
servatory, which now seemed to me a perfect 
paradise of delights; there we read together, 
talked, and she sang to me those little plaintive 
songs I loved. It was a long, sweet dream of 
bliss, wherein love and hope mocked me, and 
made merry over my blindness. 

“ The season grew towards its height, and now 
another star appeared in the horizon, a valiant 
Mars, in the person of an ugly old Russian 
count, who bore the snows of fifty winters on his 
head, the scars of fifty battles on his weather- 
beaten face, and the trophies of his rank and 
honors, diamond stars, crosses, and orders on his 
breast. His ermine and sable robes, his horses, 
servants, equipage, were the admiration and 
despair of all beholders. The old hero was 
worshipped, flattered, courted, in short, he was 
the rage, and foremost among his admirers was 
Mrs. Frothingham, who even forgot her habitual 
indolence in her eagerness to secure this lion for 
her fétes and soirés. 

“| might well have wondered at her eagerness, 


loveliness that bewildered and entranced all the , since she had somewhere a nosentity that stood in 


the relation ot husband to her, and could have no 
hopes of securing the coronet for her own brow ; 
but I had long ago accepted the proposition that 


vanity and caprice on her part. 
“Over Eve's lips played a sad, tremulous 
smile, as standing apart, I did not scruple to send 





hope, and joyous anticipation, for the hours | 
away from my darling rolled like years, and now 
I was coming back to my paradise again. 

“On my table lay a card of invitation; it was 
Mrs. Frothingham’s night. Eager to see Eve, I 
rested but afew hours, then made my toilette 
and went. I had overslept, being much fatigued 
with my journey, and it was late when I entered 
the crowded rooms, flooded with light and 
music. 

“T won my way slowly through the long 
salons, where at every other step bright smiles, 
pleasant voices, and familiar faces greeted me, 
and joyously weleomed me back. I could hardly 
realize how delightful it was to be so cordially | 
received, I was so impatient to reach the place | 
where we had lingeringly parted with a silent 
kiss, and where something toid me I should now 
tind her. 

“ Near the door of the boudoir I encountered 
the Russian count, glittering with his jewelled 
orders, and passed him with a brief recognition, 
vaguely remarking the gleam of haughty tri- 
umph that lighted up his scarred and ugly face. 
The boudvir was deserted ; illumined by a soft, 
dreamy light, and with floating strains of dis- 
tant music on its perfumed air, it seemed like a 
place of fairy enchantment. 

“Asingle globe of crimson light illumined 
the soft gloom of the conservatory, flashing its 
gorgeous fire lance-like across the spray of the 
restless fountain, on whose marble brink, like a 
Naiad, leaned Eve, her white arms thrown in 
careless abandon round the slender stem of a 
young palm, and her fair head bowed upon them, 
concealing her face. I paused a moment to gaze, 
and that moment sufficed to stamp her image 
indelibly upon my memory. 

“ Her floating, misty robes of white, looped 
here and there with clustering water-lilies, 
spangled with diamond drops, waved to and fro 
with gentle undulation on the current of air that 
swept through an open casement. Among the 
ringlets of her golden hair were fastened lily 
buds, dew-dropped with flashing, precious stones, 
that trailed down her pearly shoulders in grace- 
ful clusters. A very Sabrina she looked, with 
those blossoms threaded in her waving auburn 
hair. 

“*Eve!’ I said softly, with what a world of 
love and worship in my voice, as entranced by 
my own overflowing happiness, I moved towards 
her with outstretched arms. 

“She turned suddenly, half sprang to meet 
me, then with a cry that will echo through my 
life, a sharp, quick cry of pain, of agony, she 
struck her little, cruel hands against her white, 
wild face, and dropped slowly upon the lower 
step of the fountain. 

“«* Evel’ L said again. ‘Eve!’ 

“ T was bewildered, giddy, I knew not what to 
think, yet a cold, dead, leaden weight had forced 
itself upon my but now oppressively buoyant 
spirits. I knelt at her feet, poured forth a wild 
rhapsody of love and endearment, took her little 
hands in my burning grasp, and sought to read 
in her wild, strange, yearning eyes, what her 
silent lips could not utter. 

“| implored her to speak, to answer me. My 
heart was 


—‘** doomed to know the worst, 
And break at ouce,’ 


and so she spoke at last, her white, stony lips 
murmuring : 

“*Too late, too late to save me; I have 
promised !’ 

“It is the old story, my friend, of woman’s in- 
fidelity and dishonor to her heart and love, of 
ambition victorious over truth and faith. That 
night, but half an hour before 1 found her there, 
beside that very fountain where we had silently, 
yet so tenderly parted, she had listened to the 
Russian’s suit, had accepted the coronet he had 
offered her as his bride, had crowned with the 
chill snows of his frosty old age the beautiful 
summer tide of her blossoming youth. 

“T listened in silence to her faltering confes- 
sion, and as I heard her tremulous words of de- 
spair, yavzed upon her blanched face, and tear- 
less, pleauing eyes, I knew then, if never before, 
that she loved me with all the passionate fervor 
of her quick, impetuous nature, and that her 
heart would break under her own relentless pride 
and cruelty, but as she herself had said, I came 
too late, too late! 

“With folded arms I listened to the end, a 
terrible strugsle tearing my breast, for it was 
worse than death to give her up—her—then I 
bowed, and slowly answered : 

“*You held the reins of your own destiny, 
and of mine, and I had hoped—but that is past. 
You have cut them asunder. Be it so. God 
bless you—and—farewell.’ 

“T turned and walked quietly away, but paused 
again for one last look, at her who was hence- 
forth lost to me forever. She stood, white with 
mute despair, like a marble Niobe, following me 
with a dreary gaze, and slowly she raised, and 
extended her beautiful, imploring arms. Love 
was too strong, it overmastered my wronged 
manhood, and I russhed back, folded her once 
more to my heart, kissed her pale, cold cheek, 
and lips, and so we parted. 





I remained a few 
weeks at the capitol, but devoted my time almost 


| exclusively to business, which I had hitherto 


| neglected. 
| women are inexplicable, and set it down to mere | 
| daily ride or drive, I seized the opportunity to 


** When the count and his fiancé took their 


| make my accustomed salaam in Mra. Frothing- | 


ham's boudoir. She frequently reproa: hed me | 


God knows my heart has never 


| mistake ; 


| per day—25 meals at 37 1 2 


~ 
la 


with fickieness, inattention and 1 





times pleaded business, and once, when cheely 
pressed, gaily replied : 
* Othello’s occupation’s gone.” The har 
harian from the steppes has borne 
fair sans ceremomee, and until the gracious Zon 
obie can find another lovely niece for me t 
my devoirs to, 1 must banish regret as best I 
may.” 
“In six weeks I bade her adieu, left my part 
ing compliments for her niece whom T could sot 


meet, and hurried away from scenes full of pain, 
and hateful to me, for MY Memories of what had 
been 

“ And so Eve became a countess. What bid 
den thorns pierced the fair brow on which the 


jewelled curonet so lightly rested it was not for 
me to know. I might have made her happy— 
ceased to love, 
and long for her—but it was not to be, and per 


haps it is better so. Tsaw ber once again 


“* When we two met again 
After ioug ) ets 
How did she greet me’ 
1a sliehow sud boars 

“At Madame Labitschka’s there was to be 
one of those potpourri: entertainments, of which 
she is so fond, and so lavash, and having refused 
two notes of invitation to previous ones, I could 
do no less than accept a third, followed by ber 
own personal request for my attendance, al- 
though it was well-known that IT had given up 
all society, and grown a most secluded old 
bachelor. 

“ Madame’s house was a unique specimen of 
taste and eccentricity, peculiar, yet splendid, in 
all its arrangements and adornings. She had 
just been at greatexpense to have a wing of the 
building fitted up as a theatre, afier a design of 
her own, and as she was extravagantly fond of 
all operatic and theatrical entertainments, we 
were sure of hearing there, at least once a week, 
unrivalled music, or a petite comedic yotten up by 
amateur performers. 

“On this particular night I have forgotten 
what treat was served us by our amiable hostess, 
but I remember well the scene, the dazzling little 
theatre, the soft lights and music, and the light, 
joyous laughter of the merry throng who grad- 
ually filled it. 

“IT found myself in a stage box, fitted up like 
a sylvan bower, the walls lined with a mass of 
rare and fragrant exotics, whose gorgeous bloom 
of brilliant dyes hang in rich clusters over the 
glassy leaves ; its centre was occupied by a mar- 
ble pedestal, on which was placed an exquisite 
statue of Mnemosyne, the mother of the Muses, 
statues of whom were appropriately disposed in 
various parts of the theatre. She was repre- 
sented as leaning on a broken column, ber chin 
resting on her upturned palm, her sad eyes look- 
ing absently far away, and her other hand pressed 
upon her heart. Across the feet of the statue 
was carelessly flung an azure scarf, whose fringed 
ends trailed the floor, and on its folds, uncon- 
sciously retaining it in its place, rested a small, 
white, jewelled hand, which belonged to a lady 
who leaned slightly against the pedestal. 

“Her face was averted; her form, though 
slender, was stately and full of grace, and nehily 
draped in a tlowing robe of criupon velvet. 
Something there was about the golden bair that 
fell in clustering curls fiom her jewelled comb 
to her white shoulders, that stany my heart with 
a sudden pang. Above us were a group of 
ladies, none of whom I recognized. She was 
listening silently to a gentleman who stood be- 
side her, speaking in a low, almost inaudible 
tone. The curtain rose, the music began low 
and faint, swelling nearer and nearer in selemmn 
waves of sound, like the dirge of an organ, and 
the voices of unseen nuns arose in a wailing 
chant, surging above the deep, monotonous 
requiem. 

« A shivering sob aroused me. 
companion was gone, and she stood glone with- 
in my very touch, so near the perlume of her 
handkerchief made me dizzy and faint, her face 
white as the cold marble against which she 
leaned, her desolate eyes turned full upon me, 
with a world of dreariness in their depths. 

“T thought her pale lips seemed to form my 
name, but the sound, if sound there were, died 
on them ere it reached my ear. I bowed my 
head upon my breast, and in spite of my man- 
hood came bitter tears that would not be crasued 
back. 

© And was that the woman J had known and 
loved! That worn, pale, weary-eyed woman, 
with those sad lips that could not smile, those 
eyes grown lustreless, alas! wih the secret tears 
she had wept! 
proach, no bitter word from my lips in that short 
hour, when she had stricken hope from out my 
lite, could haunt her now, for by her own act she 


I turned ; her 


Well for me now that no re- 


was broken-hearted. Poor Eve! poor Eve! I 
left her silently, drooping her youny but weary 
head, and weeping at the feerof Mem ry.” 


“And you!” 


° Guy Halifax raised his handsome head, and 


regarded me with a quiet smile. 
“Ah, my friend,” he answered, ‘men have 
died, and worms have eaten thei, but not for 


” 


iove, not for love. 
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“ What do you charge fur board 
tall Green Mountain boy, as he walked up to the 
bar of a fourth-rate hotel in New York W hat 
do vou ask a week for board aed lodgings 
“Five dollars.” “ Five dollars! t 
much; but I s'pose you'll alluw for the tines i 
am absent from dinner and supper’ ( ore 
tainly — thirty-seven and a hail cent 
Here the conversation ended, and the 
touk up his quarters for two weeks During thie 
time, he lodged and breaktasted at the Borel, at 
did not take emher din 
business detained bim in ane 
town. At the expiration of t4o weeks, he ayaa 
walked up to the bar, and sa : t- 
the that account; Dam going in a teow tne ule 
The landlord handed bia his bu 
board at $5—$lU * Mere, stranger,” * e 
Yankee, “this bill is wrong—you * 
you've not dedat 


’ asked 


nerer 








absent from dinner and +o ‘ 


It you've not got the nity cons 
due me, Til take @ drink 


cigars "Troy Badpt 
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eness, inattention and neglect. Isome- 
aded business, and once, when closely 
raily replied : 
hello’s occupation’s gone.” The bar- 
om the steppes has borne off my lady 
ceremome, and until the gracious Zen- 
‘ind another lovely niece for me to pay 
s to, I must banish regret as best I 


< weeks I bade her adieu, left my part- 
iments for her niece whom I could not 
harried away from scenes full of pain, 
‘l to me, for my memories of what had 


‘0 Eve became a countess. What hid- 
s pierced the fair brow on which the 
vronet 8o lightly rested it was not for 
w. Imight have made her happy— 
8 my heart has never ceased to love, 
‘or her—but it was not to be, and per- 
better 80. Isaw her once again. 





“* When we two met again 
After loug ) ears, 
How did she yreet me? 
in silence sud tears.” 
ladame Labitschka’s there was to be 
08@ potpourri entertainments, of which 
ond, and so lavish, and having refused 
of invitation to previous ones, I could 
than accept a third, followed by her 
onal request for my attendance, al- 
was well-known that I had given up 
ty, and grown a most secluded old 


ne’s house was a unique specimen of 
eccentricity, peculiar, yet splendid, in 
angements and adornings. She had 
\t great expense to have a wing of the 
tted up as a theatre, after a design of 
and as she was extravagantly fond of 
‘ie and theatrical entertainments, we 
of hearing there, at least once a week, 
music, or a petite comedie gotten up by 
crformers. 
lis particular night I have forgotten 
" was served us by our amiable hostess, 
smber well the scene, the dazzling little 
e soft lights and music, and the light, 
ghter of the merry throng who grad- 
1 it. 
d myself in a stage box, fitted up like 
ower, the walls lined with a mass of 
‘vagrant exotics, whose gorgeous bloom 
t dyes hung in rich clusters over the 
ves ; its centre was occupied by a mar- 
il, on which was placed an exquisite 
Mnemosyne, the mother of the Muses, 
whom were appropriately disposed in 
arts of the theatre. She was repre- 
leaning on a broken column, her chin 
her upturned palm, her sad eyes look- 
ly far away, and her other hand pressed 
veart. Across the teet of the statue 
ssly flung an azuro scarf, whose fringed 
ed the floor, and on its folds, uncon- 
etaining it in its place, rested a small, 
velled hand, which belonged to a lady 
d slightly against the pedestal. 
face was averted; her form, though 
as stately and full of grace, and richiy 
a flowing robe of crimson velvet. 
s there was about the golden hair that 
tering curls fiom her jewelled comb 
te shoulders, that stung my heart with 
pang. Above us were a group of 
ae of whom I recognized. She was 
silently to a gentleman who stood be- 
peaking in a low, almost inaudible 
© curtain rose, the music began low 
swelling nearer and nearer in solemn 
ound, like the dirge of an organ, and 
of unseen nuns arose in a wailing 
ging above the deep, monotonous 


ering sob aroused me. I turned; her 
was gone, and she stood glone with- 
touch, so near the perfume of her 
ef made me dizzy and taint, her face 
the cold marble against which she 
desolate eyes turned full upon me, 
d of dreariness in their depths. 
ght her pale lips seemed to form my 
the sound, if souud there were, died 
‘re it reached my ear. I bowed my 
my breast, and in spite of my man- 
bitter tears that would not be crusned 


as that the woman J had known and 
hat worn, pale, weary-eyed woman, 
sad lips that could not smile, those 
+ lustreless, alas! wiih the secret tears 
vept! Well for me now that no re- 
bitter word from my lips in that short 
she had stricken hope trom out my 
aunt her now, for by her own act she 
n-hearted. Poor Eve! poor Eve! I 
ently, drooping her young but weary 
veeping at the feet of Memory.” 

a’ 

difax raised his handsome head, and 
1e with a quiet smile. 

y friend,” he answered, “men have 
worms have eaten them, but not for 
t love.” 
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lo you charge for board ’” asked a 
Mountain boy, as he waiked up tothe 
varth-rate hotel in New York." What 
oa week for board and lodgings !” 
lars.” “ Five dollars! th.t’s too 
1 s’pose you'll allow for the times { 
from dinner and supper’ “ Cer- 
irty-sseven and a bait cents each.” 
onversation ended, and the Yankee 
quarters for two weeks. During this 
{ged and breaktasted at the hotel, bat 
either dinner or supper, saying his 
tained him in anuther portion of the 
the expiration of two weeks, he again 
to the bar, and said, " S’pose we set- 
vant; Lam going ina few minutes a 
‘d handed him his bill, * Two wee ks’ 
—$lv.” “Here, stranger,” said the 
this bill is wrong—you've made a 
yu've not deducted the times 1 was 











dinner and supper—14 days, 2 meals 
3 meals at 37 12 
vot got the Nitty cents change that’s 
take a drink aud the balance ia 
roy Budiyet. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union } 


THE AVENGERS. 


BY J. Cc. T. é 


Denise the troubles with the famous and 
daring chief Black Hawk, when the inhabitants 
on our western frontier were never safe from the 
depredations of his tribe and allies, American 
citizens dwelling even at a distance from the seat 
of war, were frequently annoyed by unfriendly 
visits from the red men of the forest. Conse- 
quently, many families in the eastern and north- 
ern parts of Illinois were led to desert their 
homes, and seck safety by banding together and 
retiring to fortitied places. Few, however, at so 
great a distance from the disputed territory, suf- 
fered from the attacks of the Indians; and after 
their first panic had in a degree subsided, even 
while struggling bands of plunderers were scour- 
ing the country, the inhabitants, for the most 
part, returned to their deserted homes. 

Stephen Moxon was a brave, resolute Settler, 
whom nothing could intimidate. While many 
ot his neighbors fled to forts for security, he 
calmly went to work to fortify his own house, 
which he determined not to leave. He knew 
that such flying parties of savages never stopped 
to lay siege to a place, and that, if he and his 
son, a bold young man of twenty-five, could, 
with the assistance of his wife and daughter, 
keep the Indians at bay for a season, there would 
be nothing to fear. 

“ With wife and Mary,” he used to say, ‘to 
load our ritles, George and I can pick off a few 
red skins, I am thinking, before they can do 
much harm to us.” 

So Moxon aud his family remained at home, 
while all his neighbors fled. To these, however, 
there was sn exception. There was a young 
man living close by, who could not think ot de- 
serting the neighborhood and leaving Mary 
Accordingly, he resolved to re- 
main, and would have made the house of Moxon 
his home for the time had he been on good ‘terms 
with Mary’s family. As it was, there having 
been a quarrel between him and George Moxon, 
the brother of her he loved, he chose rather to 
shat himselé up in his own house alone, than 
form any compact with the family. Notwith- 
standing this difference between Richard Watts 
and George Moxon, Richard and Mary were be- 
trothed ; for their love and confidence in each 
other were unbounded. 

After the first panic occasioned by the depre- 
dations of the red men had subsided, many who 
had left their homes in the neighborhood, learn- 
ing that Stephen Moxon’s family bad not been 
molested, resolved to return and follow his ex- 
It was then that Richard Watts would 
have made Mary his wife, notwithstanding her 
brother’s opposition; but she prevailed upon 
him to delay his claims until George could be 
brought to give his consent. With regard to 
Stephen Moxon himself, he was neither for nor 
against Richard, but left the two young men to 
adjust their own differences, and Mary to do as 
she chose. ‘Thus time passed on until, one day, 
it chanced that George and Richard were hunt- 
ing in the same piece of woods, and met near the 
banks of a stream, close to a large and deep mill- 


Moxon behind. 


ample. 


ond. 

We will not describe the interview, nor dwell 
upon its consequences ; suffice it to say that 
Jeorge did not return home that night, and that 
Richard, aithough he was seen by several of the 
inhabitants without game of avy description, was 
spotted with blood, and that he had received a 
kuife-wonnd in his shoulder. 

On the following morning the neighborhood 
was alarmed, and search was made for George 
Moxon. It being in the autumn, there were 
many leaves upon the ground, which enabled the 
young man’s friends to discover, near the mill- 
pond, a spot where a struggle had taken place ; 
and where some dead body had evidently been 
dragged away, and thrown into the water. Add- 
ed to this, the hunting-knife Richard Watts was 
known to possess, was found near the spot crust- 
ed with blood. 

“This,” said Stephen Moxon, turning to his 
friends who accompanied him—and as he spoke 
his eye flashed revengefully, his features were 
pale, and his firm lips compressed—* This, gen- 
tlemen, smells of murder! My son has been 
killed !”” 

“And Richard Watts,” added his friends with 
one accord, “is the murderer! Revenge!” 

At the time of which we write, and in that 
portion of the country in which the scene of our 
story is laid, but little law existed except the law 
of force, and individuals were but too apt to take 
upon themselves the revenge of their own private 
wrongs. The Moxons had powerful friends 
throughout the settlement, many of whom were 
ready to consider the quarrels of that family as 
their own, and to act accordingly. In conse- 
quence of this, as soon as it was known that 
George Moxon was killed, ard that Richard 
Watts was the murderer, there was a consulta- 
tion among the friends of the deceased, to decide 
upon the course which should be pursued. An 
old hunter named Ford, a shrewd, rough, impet- 
uous character, put himself at the head of 
G orge’s fiiends, determined, as he said, to see 
that the right thing was done, and vengeance 
taken when due. 

It was rightly deemed that it would be a diffi- 
cult task to captare Richard in his own house ; 
and Ford accordingly, having given his accom- 
plices all necessary instructions, proce: ded to 

Richerd’s residence alone. The young man met 
him at the door, and greeted Ford as he had al- 
ways done. The latter, rough as he was, could 
play the hypocrite, and did so, not desiring that 
Richard should suspect the object of his visit. 

“Have you heard the news, Dick?’ asked 
Ford 

“ What ness?” 

© That's it; what news? It is hard to say it, 
bit T must confess I believe it—” 

“What?” interrupted Richard. 

* That George Moxon has been murdered, 
his companion full ia the face. 
Richard turned aus pale, but soon recover- 


said Ford, looking 





ed himself and answered calmly : 


Ford described the spot, and added that the 
murderer had evidently tied some heavy object 
to the body and thrown it into the mill-pond. 
Richard’s perturbation was visible. 

“ Who is suspected ?” he asked. 

“I'm sorry to say,” replied Ford, “that some 
have thought you—” 

“1!” echoed Richard, with a start. 

“The fact is,” pursued the hunter, “ circum- 
stances are against you, and it will be necessary 
for you to explain where you were last night, 
what has become of your hunting knife, and how 
those spots of blood came on your dress, consid- 
ering you brought home no game.” 

“This is a dark piece of business,” said Rich- 
ard, turning pale. “Iam innocent, but there 
may be some difficulty in explaining these things 
to the satisfaction of all. I believe you are my 


| friend—what would you advise me to do!” 


“T would say, go at once with me to Moxon’s 
house, and give what explanation you can on 
the subject. If you are innocent, which I should 
be sorry to doubt, it will be easy to prove your- 
self so.” 

Deceived by this appearance of friendship in 
his visitor, Richard resolved to follow his advice, 
and set out to accompany him to Moxon’s house. 
On arriving there, he was surprised to find some 
half dozen stout, resolute men, assembled, ap- 
parently awaiting his arrival, while neither Mary 
nor Mrs. Moxon were in the room. 

“Here,” said Ford, “is the place to give your 
explanations, and recollect that your life depends 
upon your words. We believe you killed George 
Moxon, and we are his avengers.” 

“Villain!” muttered Richard, turning fierce- 
ly upon his betrayer, and seizing him by the 
throat; “ Take that for your treachery !” 

In an instant the young man was borne down 
by the friends of George, and bound like a cul- 
prit. Finding resistance vain, he submitted 
patiently to his fate. 

“Now,” said Ford, “if you have anything to 
say, we will hear it—but be brief ” 

“T have nothing to say before a mob like this,” 
replied Richard, indignantly. “ Take me before 
some acknowledged authority, and I will tell all 
I know about the matter. Let me warn you, 
however, to beware how you treat me, for I am 
an innocent man.” 

“You murdered George Moxon!” said Ford, 
“and we, his friends, are his"avengers. We will 
give you until to morrow morning to prove your 
innocence; when, if you fail to do so, you must 
suffer the penalty.” 

Richard eyed his accusers sternly and in 
silence, but opened not his mouth as they led 
him away to a close, narrow apartment, which 
was chosen as his place of confinement. Under 
the same roof with Mary Moxon, Richard was 
not permitted to see her face. 

“ Does she know that I am here?” he said to 
himself. ‘ Does she know that I am accused of 
taking her brother’s life—and am I a murderer 
in her eyes? Would I could speak with her !”’ 

From this the prisoner fell to reflecting on 
his probable fate. 

“ That cursed mob! they will lynch me before 
Tam proved guilty !”” 

Richard was spirited, and had little fear of 
death, yet the thought of the horrible destiny 
that threstened him, caused him to shydder. He 
could only hope for some escape. He was alone 
in a dismal room, the window of which was fas- 
tened on the outside as well as within, and the 
door of which was guarded by two “ avengers of 
blood.” Richard could therefore think of noth- 
ing but submission to his fate. 

When the prisoner was least expecting it he 
received a visitor. It was Mary Moxon! The 
friends of George had given her permission to 
see him, hoping that she might induce him to 
confess, in order that their proposed deed of blood 
might bear more the appearance of justice. 
Mary was scarce cighteen, tall, well-formed, and 
beautiful. On the present occasion she was very 
pale, and her eyes and fair checks showed the 
traces of recent weeping. Richard advanced, 
and would have taken her hand, but she repulsed 
him, not angrily nor harshly, but wich the ap- 
pearance of solivitude and sorrow. 

“Touch me not,’”’ said she, “until I know 
whether you are innocent of this horrid crime, or 
guilty. Tell me now truly, Richard,” she con- 
tinued, fixing her dark eyes upon his own, “ tell 
me before God—did you kill my brother?” 

“Mary,” replied Richard, folding his arms 
and regarding her with a look of tenderness and 
pity, “if you do believe that I took your broth- 
er's life, you do right to spurn me—I blame you 
not if you shudder and grow sick at the sight of 
me! But have you so mean an opinion of me 
as to credit the false reports you have heard ?” 

“Then you are innocent ¢” said Mary, eagerly. 

“As innocent as yourself!” 

“Lknew it! I felt it!’ sobbed the girl, hid- 
ing her face in her hands, 

Was it the strength of love that overcame every 
other feeling, or knew she not what she did ? 
She who shunned the prisoner a moment before, 
now sank into his arms and drooped her head 
upon his bosom. And Richard strained her to 
his heart, forgetting, for the moment, that he 
was charged with shedding her brother’s blood! 
But the transport soon passed, and Mary, recov- 
ering her selt possession, asked him if he knew 
nothing of ber brother 

“Nothing!” replied Richard, “more than 
this. We met in the woods at the spot where 
they say I killed him, high words passed between 
us, and blows ensued.”’ 

“O, Richard!’ groaned the young girl. 

“In the strugule I dropped my knife from my 
belt. He seized it, and gave me this slight 
wound in my shoulder. I had not thought this 
of your brother, Mary, and with a feeling of deep 
sorrow, I bared my bosom, and bade him strike, 
if I had ever given hin cause to hate me thus to 
death. He seemed touched and threw the knife 
upon the ground, bat was too proud to acknowl- 


j 


edge bis error. I would not stoop to touch the 
blade that had been used to wound me, but turn- 
ed away leaving him there. This, Marv, is all 
I know of the matter, as I swear before the all- 
sec 





ing eye of Heaven!” 


“ Richard,”” marmured Marv, “I cannot but 





* How—and when? I had not heard of it.” 





believe you—but tiry—can’t you bring some 
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proof of your innocence’ They will not credit 
your word, but unless you can prove what you 
say—O, Richard! I shedder to think of the 
Lhd 


result ! 
At this moment one of the self styled avengers 


| came and infurmed Mary that her time was up, 


| 


-reaching it, he shot boldly out upon the prairie. 





| fleeter than his own! 


| forgot the peril he himself was in. Swift as he 


' 


and led her away, regardless of her tears and 
distress. 

“What did he say to you?” asked her father, 
in the presence of Ford and two of his com- 
panions. 

“ That he is innocent!” 

“ What more ‘ 

With tears and frequent sobs the poor girl 
went on to tell all Richard had said. 

“Ho!” cried Ford, “ he owns, then, that they 
quarrelled ! What a lame evasion to say George 
struck him with the knife, and that he did not 
return the blow! What say you, friends” 

“He must die!” was the response of all save 
Moxon, who regarded his agonized daughter in | 
silence. 

Mary passed a night of unspeakable anguish, 
and Richard one of anxiety and hopeless sorrow. 
Yet he was calm, and slept several hours before | 
the light of morning stole through his window. | 
Breakfast was brought in to him by Ford, who | 
at the same time informed him that he had but | 
two hours longer to live. Such is the rash, mer- 
ciless haste of the lyncher! Two hours passed 
away. 

It was a beautiful autumn morning, although 
there was a pervading melancholy breathing in 
the drowsy, smoky air, far different from the 
brightness of a summer day. It seemed a morn- 
ing heaven never designed to witness a deed of 
dcliberate, bloody vengeance ! Yet Richard 
was led out to suffer punishment for the crime 
be had been charged with having committed, 
and it was by the light of that morning’s sun 
that he beheld the preparations for his execution. 
It was on the borders of a grove. On the one 
side was a beautiful woodland, and on the other 
a broad expanse of prairie, undulating like a 
troubled sea fixed with all its billows, and stretch- 
ing as far away as the eye could penetrate the 
hazy air. 

Mary, wild with despair, and crushed by sor- 
row, remained at home while her lover was led 
to execution, and her father, stern and stoical, 
was with her, choosing rather to witness her 
grief than the death of George’s murderer. The 
execution was to take place under the direction 
of the blood-thirsty Foétd. Richard was to be 
hung. Already a strong rope was attached to 
the lowest limb of a stunted oak that stood out 
from the rest of the forest trees, and a temporary 
staging was erected for the devoted youth to 
stand upon while the cord was adjusted to his 


neck, 

“Now, Dick,” said Ford, ‘let us see your 
agility—jump upon the block.” 

“ Untie his hands,”’ said another, ‘so that he 
van die decent like a man.” 

“As you say,” returned Ford. 

And Richard’s hands were accordingly set at 
liberty. He then st y upon the stag- 
ing, and looked around ypo? his executioners. 
Ford would have mounted with him to adjust 
the rope. 

“Nay, be not at that trouble,” said Richard, 
with an air of dignified authority, which awed 
the old hunter; “I willtie the rope myself. But 
just let me say a few words for the benefit of 
your consciences after you have murdered me. 
I know you will hang me, and that in half an 
hour I shall be a corpse; but even now on the 
point of dropping into eternity, I swear that you 
are murdering an innocent man. My blood is 
upon your heads.” 

“ That is a bold lie!” said Ford, with a grim 
smile. 

“Tnsolent villain!’ exclaimed Richard—“ to 
insult a dying man! But know that I can resent 
an insult still.” 

The words had scarce escaped his lips when 
he leaped like a tiger upon Ford, and hurled him 
to the ground. Then before his companions 
could recover from their surprise, he dashed 
through them and bounded down the declivity 
like a deer. 

“Shoot him down! shoot him down!” cried 
Ford, springing to his feet in a rage. 

But-two of the company had rifles with them, 
and as it would appear, neither of them chose to 
take the individual responsibility of Richard's 
death, for while the fugitive was in full view, they 
fired their pieces, with no more effect than if 
they had been loaded with dust. With a curse 
upon their unskilful hands, Ford dashed down 
the hill in hot pursuit of Richard. 

The woodland was between Richard and his 
would be executioner, and not daring to attempt 


Ford and two of his companions followed him, 
while the remainder stood upon the declivity 
watching with intense interest the pursuers and 
the pursued. Richard was fleet of foot, but the 
grass of the prairies, all dry and loose, was so 
long that it impeded his progress ; yet it did not 
give his pursuers the advantage. He was some- 
times lost to sight in the ravines and hollows, 
and then he would again appear on the summit 
of a bold elevation, stretching away towards the 
hazy, indistinct outlines of the distant hills. 

The fagitive gained ground upon his pursuers, 
but they seemed loth to give up the race. Rich- 
ard approached a squatter’s hat, far out on the 
The spectators of the strife watched 
him closely, but soon another object attracted 
their attention. 
proaching the same hut, but he was far beyond 


prairie. 
A horseman! He was ap- 


it, and as he spurred his charger to his utmost 
speed, it seemed that it was his object to reach 
the hat before Richard. But he had ten times 
the distance to compass, and Richard was al- 
ready surmounting the acelivity on which the 
cottage stood. What could be the meaning of 
that horseman’s terrible speed? He well might 
lash his horse, for, in hot pursuit behind him, 


were two daring savages, mounted on animals 
Seeing the danger of the horseman, Richard 


had run he now quickened his pace, not to save 


He dash- 


himself, but to rescue his fellow man. 


| up in reoms, will endeavor to obtain their |i 





ed up the hill, burst unceremoniously into the 
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cottage, snatched a burning brand from the 


hearth, and issuing forth, waved it above his 
head. The horseman was now close to the cot 
tage, and the savages were not far behind. With 
unerring haste Richard planged the brand into 
the grass, and trailed the fire in along line across 
the horseman’s path 
blowing towards the savages, and the dry grass 


There Was a strong wind 


of the prairie caught the flame like powder. The 
flying horseman leaped his steed over them at 
the moment they started up, and sunk with the 
exhausted animal to the ground 

Tn an instant a broad sheet of flame shot up 
ward, and swept away across the prairie, grow 
ing tiercer and larger as it flew careering over 
the earth. 
wheeling their horses suddenly about, struck out 


The savayes saw their danger, and 


ina broad circle to avoid the raging tlames. 
Half an hour afterwards, all that broad expanse 
of prairie was seen either black and bare or burn- 
ing still; and far away to the right, ata distance 
the eye could scarcely attain might have been 
seen two dark specks moving slowly along the 
earth. These were the two savages who had 
barely escaped the fire. . 

But to return to the horseman. At the mo- 
ment his horse overleaped the flames, both fell, 
In a moment 
Richard was by his side, and to avoid the flames 
that began to creep through the crackling grass 
against the wind, dragged him to a space of fur- 


as we said before, to the ground 


rowed ground that surrounded the squatter’s hut. 
At the moment Ford and his companions came 
up, Richard was assisting the fallen man to arise ; 
and notwithstanding the exciting scene they had 
just witnessed, they did not forget to seize their 
escaped prisoner. 

“Marderer !’ exclaimed Ford, grasping him 
by the throat, “ I have you now!” 

He had scarcely spoken when a strong hand 
dashed him aside. 

“ Hands off!” cried a well-known voice, “ for 
he is no murderer, but my deliverer !" 

The astonished lynchers looked at the man 
who had now recovered from the shock of the 
fall. It was George Moxon! 

Mary was awaiting in terrible suspense the re- 
turn of the lynchers. She had a faint hope that 
her lover might, by some interposicion of Provi- 
dence, escape—nay, it was rather the dim shadow 
ofa hope. At the moment she was expecting 
the awful intelligence that Richard was dead, 
who should bound into the cottage but her broth- 
er George! In an instant she was in his arms ; 
but the joy of seeing him again was turned to 
bitterness by the reflection that Richard had 
probably suffered for his suppoggd murder. The 
next instant, however, her fea¥s were at an end. 
Richard was before her! With a shriek of de- 


light, she sank from her brother's arms upon 


the bosom of her lover! 

We need not attempt a description of the joy 
occasioned by this meeting—the joy of the two 
young men who had been enemies, but now were 
friends, of Mary, and of the stern old man, her 
father. George corroborated all Richard had 
said concerning their last interview in the woods, 
and their quarrel, and gave a full explanation of 
his disappearance. He had been captured by a 
band of savages, which had been prowling about 
the neighborhood for several days, and from 
whom he had escaped by breaking his bands and 
mounting one of their horses when they were 
least expecting such a bold attempt. When he 
had finished his narrative, he placed the hand of 
Mary within that of Richard, and declared that 
nothing would please him so well as to see his 
friend his brother. 





CAT MANIA, 

A cat mania is « singular thing ; yet it existed 
in Mrs. Griggs, of Southampton Row, London, 
who died on the 16th of January, 1792. Her ex- 
ecutors found in her house eighty six living and 
twenty eight dead cats! Their owner, who died 
worth $150 000, left her black servant $750 per 
annum forthe maintenance of the surviving cats 
and herself. Pope records an instane ¢ of aduchess 
of R—, who bequeathed considerable legacies 
and annuities to her cats. In the Mercure Gal- 
ante there may be found a record of a famous 
lawsuit, relating to a cat of Madame de Pais a 
celebrated performer on the harp. The lady's 
will, in favor of her cat made a great noise at 
the time. It settled a large pension upon her, 
and di-ected that so many visits should be paid 
her every week. Inthe suit carried on to set the 
will aside, M M. Weaurier and Vautier, celebra- 
ted lawyers, were engaged to sustain it, while M. 
de Ferriers, equally famous, was retained on the 
opposite interest. But if, of the gentler sex, 
there are those “who cradle the blind offspring 
of their Selimas, and adorn the pensive mother’s 
neck with coral beads,"’ some also of the remark- 
able among our sterner race, have shown an ex- 
traordioary fondness for these luxurious qaadru- 
peds. Mohammed, for instance, had a cat to 
which he wasso much attached, that he preferred 
cutting off the sleeve of his garment, to di<turb- 
ing her repose when she had falles asleep upon it. 
Petrarch was so fond of his cat, iat be had it 
embalmed after death, and placed in a niche in 
his apartment. Dr. Johnson had a feline favor- 
ite, and when it was ill, declining its usual food, 
but greedily seizing an oyster when it was offered, 
he was accustomed to bring home for her daily 
some of those tempting moiluses. Mr Peter 
King, who died at Islington in 1896, had two 
Tom cats, that used to sit up at table with him 
at bis meals, and, as he was a great admirer of 
fine clothes richly laced, he thought his cats 
might like them them too. The grimatkins were 
accordingly measnred, and wore rich liveries an- 
til death. —/nverness Courier. 





+e -_ 
INSTINCT OF ANIMALS. 

We see animals capable of affection, jealousy, 
envy; we see them quarrel, and conduct quer 
rels, inthe very manner pursued hy the more 
impulsive of our owa race. We see them liable 
to flattery, inflated with pride, and dejected with 
shame. We see them as tender to their young 
as homan parents are, and as faithful to a trast 
as the most conscientious of human servent. 
The horse is startled by marvellous of jects as a 
man is. The dog, and many others, stiow tena 
cious memory Ihe dog also prove « himself 
possessed of rmagination, by the act of drewming 
Horses, finding themselves in want of ashe 
have, of their own accord, gone to a farner's 
shop where they were shod before Cats. closed 
era 
thon by pulling a latch or ringing a hell It has 
‘wen everal times observed that ina field of eat 
tle, when one or two aere mise fhevous, and per 








sisted long in annoving Of tvyrannizing over the 
rest, the he consulied, and 
then, making an united effort, drove the trou’ 
off the groand 





1, to all appearance, 





The members of a rooker= have 
also been observed to take turns in sa oplys 
needs of a family reduced to orphanhwod — 
tiges of Creation. 
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THE HIGHWAYMAN: or Tre Nearoutes Bes 
birt A Tale of Love snd Vitde This & om ot ‘ 
« stories of the rod et 
publiciedt 
ception, and desaiing im ite plet 
ial. edition. aod the demand mr imains uretet 
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acters are porteayed with marvellous lifelike eflert 
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THE VOLUNTEER: or. Tue Maip oF Moxteney 
This ts a cupital uiutary story of the late Mexicen war, 
fpeodidiy tustrated by fine origion! engrevings. and 
forming ove of the mest attractive tales jo our entire 
list) General Taylor figures truthfully im the chapters 
of the story, and the characters are reel individual+ 
Wriiten expressiy for us by NED BUNTLINE 
THE KNIGHT OF LEON: or, Tue Mosancu > Lact 
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the tableaux of its plot with ali the fre ¢ 
aud Spanish history inspire This story would render 
any author's hame famous 
Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Js 
THE DOOMED KING: or Tuk CROWN AND THES WORD 
Tuis romance « Throne, the Altar, and the Can p, 
is replete with ‘ar e re, com tt a the strangest turns 
of fortune and the most eed 7 | perils and PRT 
Written for us by....... CISA DURIVAGE 
THE ADVENTUKER : or, ria Warce on rus Inpuan 
Ocesn. This capita: story of the land and sea is de- 
ps ove of the very best of our original series of 
jettes, and has received the compilment of being 
ve published in Eo t is elegantly illustrated, 
and abe rbingly interesting from the first to the last 
page of the story. The opening scene . = the por- 
trait of a Loudou pickpocket drawn to the 
Written for us by LIBUTEN ANT Mt RRAY 
THE BEGGAR OF LYONS: or, Tue Kestonarion 
The locale of this absorbing romance lies tn France 
Spain, at potots tamiliar to the accomplished author, 
who has but lately returned from Rurope, ebither be 
has been in the employment of our government This 
thrilling story alone would make any writer famones 
Written for us by MAJOK F.C. HUNTER 
THE CABIN BOY: or, Lirkon tHe Wine This famous 
story has passed to ite serenté edition—and 
pone love a romance of the ocean, it will afford peculr 
delight. The intricacy of the plot and the vividness of 
tue descriptions are unsurpassed. the favorite author 
having surpassed himself in this delightful story of the 
sea aud its romuntic associations 
Written for us by. . LIEUTENANT NUKRAY 
THE CHINESE JUGGLER: or, Tus Gaanpen's Por. 
sis a story of the Celestial Expire, and in a vein of 
ieieined highly interesting, furnishes many ijilustra- 
tious of Chinese life and babits, while the plot of the 
story is brimming with novel and startling incident 
Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Jn 
THE RUINED ABBEY: or, Tie Girseve oF Fonsst 
Hit. This is a tale of the olden time. during the reten 
of Charies LL., when portions of Kogland, especially to 
the county of Kent, were the locale of the wandering 
gipsey+, whose life habits and customs are a theme of 
never failing incident aud adventure. It ix freeh with 
all the vigor of lifelike delineation 
Written fer us by Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 
THE RED REVENGER : or, Tue Pimate Kine of THe 
Footivas ‘This tale of the Gulf and its itinnds is one 
that portrays many tragic and romantic phases of life 
ata period when a deadly conflict was maintained be 
tween the Spaniards of Cuba and the desperate pirates 
who infested the seas in its vicinity some three centu- 
Ties ago. Written for us by.. NED BUNTLINE 
THE MOUNTAINEER: or, Tuk Wip Cuiertain A 
Moravian Tale. This is a highly interesting story of by- 
gone times, depicting scenes of thrilling interest pecu- 
liar to the period of history which it describes 11 is 
one of Cobb's earliest and best romances, the vividness 
of which has given bim such bard be TaN This 
tale has been translated inte Frei alee re ah 
lished ip London. By........ ey Lv anus cobb 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: oF, Dixsis 200 back 
WwoopsMaN. A vivid story of East and West, unrivalled 
in plot and character. The present is the eleventh edi- 
tion of this remarkable tale, being, with ove exception, 
the best selling book we have ever issued from this ea- 
tablishiment, and the one which the author comriders 
his best. By.... ... LIEUTENANT MUKKAY, 
HILDEBRAND: or, Tue Buccaneer ann tHe Canpt- 
NAL This Sicilian story of Sea and Shore is one of 
striking interest, and the plot is happily com eived aud 
skilfully carried out. The present is the #/t/ edition of 
this famous tale, the plot ot which bce bever excelled 
even by Dumas’s most famous narrative 
Written expressly for us by. AUSTIN C. BURDICK 
THE ROYAL YACHT: or, Lowan tur Wanioca. A 
Kevolutionary Kowance of Sea and Land, abounding ip 
incident and adventure. Mr. Cobb has woven sowe of 
the most startling events of the American Kevolution 
into this thrilling story, the popularity of which is at- 
di by its passing through ser nm 
Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Jn 
THE UNKNOWN MASK: or. Tue Berie or Mavnip 
The scene of this story is laid in the gay capital of Spain, 
and delineates to the life scenes of lo 
ofa thrilling mature. Asa tale of lov 
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cessful delineator of the affections who has written ip 
the present century Editions of this story hate teen 
issued both ip Spanish and French 
Written for us by. . LIEUTENANT MURKAY 
THE FOUNDLING: or. Heamione oF ®t Awntornr. 
This Komance of the Continent depiets scenes of a thrili- 
ing character in the cities of Pars and Venice during 
the middle of the last century. It will be remembered 
that Major Hunter was rent abroad by the War Depart 
ment of the United States a few years since on a tour of 
observation among European fortifications, and it ea» 
during this foreiga service that the tacts of this story 
were obtained in France and Italy 
Written expressly for us by Mason F.C. HUNTER 
THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or, Tue Cun oF tH8 
tale portraying the life of the wandering 
seat, in ae heart of Sunny Spain. It te the most 
fasinating story of gipsey life ever published in this 
country, and though truthful to life. ix yet moet start- 
ling in many of ite absorbing chapters 
Written expressly forueby Da J HW ROBINSON 
THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Tue Onacte ann its 
Pasest. This romance of ancient Tyre is one of the 
most popular of Cobb's stories, and paints « very glow 
ing picture of lite in that luxurious city. It hae been 
drawatized and played in nearly every theatre ip this 
couutry aod has passed through three editions in Lon 
don The present is the fowrtrenth edition which we 
have published’ By SYLVANUS COBB, Jn 
IVAN THE SE : or, Tae Russian asp Cincaseian 
This le a wei and highly graphic tale of life do 
mestic and military, in Kusela, Turkey and Circassia 
Written expressly forus by AUSTING RUKDICK 
CAPTAIN BELT: or. Tue Beccanere oF tHe Gee 
A rowantic Story of the Bea and the Shore. Thiv t* en 
other of those graphic sea stories for which our autlLor 
is famous 
Written for ao by F CLINTON BARRINGTON 
THE BEL ISABEL: or. Tue Comerimatons oF Cine 
Story of the Green Land and the Blue Bea Bie h ip 
Saeauiore and in Cabaen life, of @ revolutionary charac 
ter 
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Teached seren editions t ine captivating tale from 
beginuing toend By BYLVANUS CORB Jae 
THE DANCING STAR or, Toe Buvecler oF tHe 
WeeePeaee story of the Comet nd the Bee, 
written in our asians * happiest fein.» rt ras e char. 
acter with great tact and life It ie the meet popular 
wa tale that Professor Ingrahem ever erete and hee 
exvceeded lo the cumber of ite editions bir fau.cus 
Dancing Feather.” which it alae doe in Interest 
Written exoresely fin as by 4H INGRAIAM 
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[Written for The Fisg of our Union.) 
CONVICTION. 


No hour so sad the lif. time through, 
No day within the years so true, 

No hours or days so serious are, 

As when conviction’s certain star, 
With circling course and piercing light, 
Sinks deeply to our sinful sight. 


Then ‘tis the dreary waste behind, 

The blackened heath, the fevered wind; 
The crimson-tinted paths of sin, 

A fearful retrospect cast in: 

To heart and brain no mercy flows, 
While thus the past its record shows. 


Affrighted at the picture foul, 

‘Neath Heaven's dark face and angry scowl, 
The trembling sou! undone sinks low, 
Awaiting wrath’s decree and blow: 

Thus sure conviction breaks the charm 
That bound so long to guiit and harm. 





TILE WAVE OF LIFE. 
* Whither, thou turbid wave? 
"Whi ther, with so much haste, 
As if a thief wert thou?” 

“Tam the Wave of Life, 
Stained with my margin’s dust; 
From the struggle and the strife 
Of the narrow stream I 
To the sea’s immensity, 
To wash from me the slime 
Of the muddy banks of Time.”’ 
From THe German or Tiepca. 





HOUSEHOLD DUTY. 
Nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman than to study household good, 
And good works in her husband to Lae pois 
ILTON. 





LOVE. 
There is a comfort in the strength of love; 
Twill make a thing endurable, which else 
Would break the heart. Worpswoata. 
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PAST TEN AT NIGHT. 


BY FRANCIS ADALBERT COREY. 











Fancy to yourself, dear reader, a form of me- 
dium size, a head fairly running over with shin- 
ing, golden curls, a face, round, fair and pretty, 
and the rosiest cheeks that ever were seen, brown 
eyes full of roguishness and fun, lips looking as 
if they were only made to be kissed or say pretty 
things, and you have a perfect picture of Jessie 
Rivers, Harry’s six-months’ bride, as she stood 
beside him in the doorway, just at sunset, at the 
close of a delicious day in the month of June. 
At the precise moment when we introduce her 
to the reader, a slight shade of vexation was rest- 
ing upon her brow, for which we need not at- 
tempt to apologize, for even the prettiest faces 
are sometimes clouded. 

“T declare, Harsy,” her lips unclose to say, 
“ this is really too bad, and when I was lotting 
upon a quiet evening at home with you!” 

“Tam sorry, Jessie, but as things are situated, 
of course I must go.” 

“Yes, indeed! Ina case of sudden sickness 
such as this, I would not keep you at home, even 
if I could. To be sure you must!” 

“And another thing, Jessie, I have only just 
begun to get into practice here, and it would be 
asad drawback to my advancement, if I should 
neglect even a single patient. I must start at 
every call, no matter about the weather, whether 
it rains or shines.” 

“Yes, and this comes of being a country doc- 
tor, Harry! Didn’t I tell you just how it would 
be, before we came here? If men would only 
listen to their wives, now !” 

The little woman held up her rosy lips so de- 
fiantly that Harry must have taken it for some 
sort of a challenge, for with a quick movement 
he drew the golden head up to his own, and im- 
pressed kiss after kiss upon the mgm, dimpled 
mouth. 

“There, don’t pretend to scold me, now, Jes- 
sie! You always get the worst end of the bar- 
gain, and I the sweetest! But it’s time I had 
gone. Do you think you will be very lonesome 
here without me ?” 

“T will try not to be. Rachel will be a great 
deal of company.” 

“ Yes, that is true. I shall not get back until 
late, probably not before morning. Don’t sit up 
for me now. Promise that you wont.” 

“O, Vl be snugly into bed before eleven 
o’clock, sure !”” 

“Now do! I shall get back just as soon as 
possible. Good-by.” 

He kissed her again, and sprang upon his 
horse, which was saddled before the door, and 
drove rapidly away. Jessie watched his retreat- 
ing figure, and waved a second good-by with her 
pocket-handkerchief, ere he disappeared behind 
a sudden bend in the road. 

The young wife entered the house with a 
strangely uneasy feeling at her heart. All was 
bright and cheerful in the little kitchen—every- 
thing in the best of order—and Rachel, a bright- 
looking mulatto of about fourteen, had just be- 
gun todo up the chores for the night. There 
was not a single object calculated to suggest un- 
pleasant thought, and yet the mind of Jessie was 
weighed down by heavy forebodings. 

“ What does ail me?” at last, she whispered 
to herself. “I wish Harry was here! I can’t 
help thinking that something dreadful is going 
to happen, either to him or me. Perhaps his 
horse will get frightened, and throw him.” 

And then she thought that Bessie was one of 
the best and kindest animals there ever was, and 
this idea was given up, although the very thought 
at first made her grow sick and faint. The twi- 
light settled slowly, and the evening came on. 
Jessie thought it was the longest she had ever 
known, but how short the hours were then, com- 
pared with those which succeeded! She tried to 
talk cheerfully with Rachel, but the effort was a 
failure, and as a last resource, she brought a 
book from the shelf. Her eyes followed the lines 
mechanically, but her mind could not be made 
to comprehend a single word she read. Her 
thoughts wou/d go wandering atter her husband 

in his long, lonely journey across the prairie, 








conjuring up all sorts of evils for “7 or else 
they would return to dwell upon her own lonely 


and unprotected situation. 


must. The little clock upon the mantel chimed 
the hour of ten, in a clear, musical way, and the 
hour had come for retiring. They had arranged 
it so that Rachel was to sleep upon a low bed in 
the same room with her mistress, in a large 
apartment up stairs. The fire was raked up 
carefully, and Rachel took the light and led the 
way through a narrow entry, to the chamber 
above. It was a large, pleasant room, with straw 
matting on the floor, an old-fashioned tent bed- 
stead in one corner, Rachel's cot bed spread out 
before it, and long, white curtains, trailing to the 
floor. 
the June atmosphere. 

Jessie could not sleep, and she felt very little 
like retiring. She thought it would be much 
pleasanter sitting in the great arm-chair before 
the window, where the cool breeze came in so 
deliciously. So she wrapped a warm shawl 
about her, and run her hand along underneath 
the bed for her slippers. Not finding them where 
she supposed she should, she pushed her hand 
further under, and O, horror! it hit one of the 
buttons of a man’s coat, while at the same time 
she felt a warm breath scorching upon it. It is 
a wonder she did not cry or faint. Her first im- 
pulse was to shriek aloud, but by a mighty effort 
it had been conquered, and she remained still for 
a moment—silent as death. Then her pride and 
courage came back together. 

“Have I no more courage than this?” she 
said to herself. ‘‘ How foolish I was to think of 
fainting at such atime! Harry would really be 
ashamed of his timid little wife if he knew it!” 

At the thought of that loved name, Jessie 
grew strong again. She could not die just then 
—be murdered in the sweetest springtime of her 
life—she could not leave Harry all alone in the 
wide, wide world! She cou/d not! How the 
thought stilled the unsteady beating of her heart! 
She would make one bold attempt for life before 
she would relinquish it. 

“ Perhaps I have been mistaken,” she thought, 
“and alarmed at nothing. I have felt in just 
the right mood to imagine something of this sort 
all the evening. It would be just like me.” 

But no! She extended her hand again under 
the bed, and this time it came in contact with 
the man’s boots It was no dream, no illusion, 
no idle vagary of the mind. A human being 
was certainly concealed there! As Jessie assur- 





| “I don’t believe you ever think of ¢ anything but 


sleep, you lazy thing! I sha’n’t go to bed these 


| three hours, you may depend on it! So come 
But the evening came to an end, as all things | 


It looked very pleasant and homelike in | 


along!” 

She led the way into the kitchen, and the poor 
girl was obliged to follow. Once there, and her 
mistress became more kind, and even gave the 
permission Rachel was too terrified to ask, to 
be allowed to lie upon the lounge in one corner 
of the apartment. Jessie began pacing back and 
forth the length of the little kitchen, in an agony 
of fearand uncertainty. Rachel’s regular breath- 


ing, who had almost immediately fallen sound | 


asleep, rendering her thoughts even more dis- 
tracting and harrowing. And yet she knew Ra- 
chel was much better asleep than awake. She 
was a sad coward, and Jessie had not dared even 
to hint to her the peril of their situation. It 


would have been just like throwing their lives | 
away, for the screams of the girl would very soon | 
have made known to the robber the discovery of | 


his vicinity, and probably death to both would 
have been the result. Wild, unheard-of schemes 
went floating through the young wife’s brain, as 
an hour of almost unendurable suspense and tor- 
ture rolled slowly by. Then she prayed such 
prayers as never went up to the throne of grace 
before—prayed with her whole soul in the words, 
for divine protection and mercy, and strength to 
pass through the awful peril awaiting her. She 
felt braver and better afterwards. 

She thought once of fastening the doors be- 
tween the kitchen and the pleasant chamber up 
stairs, where the robber lay, and then she re- 
membered there were no locks nor bolts by which 
to do it, and it seemed simply ridiculous to pile 
up furniture against them, to try to keep him out 
in this way. One thought full of hope occurred 
to her; the robber might think her husband had 
arrived, and endeavor to effect his escape in the 
same way by which he had entered, and give up 
the enterprise. The idea was wild and improb- 
able, but it revived so much her sinking spirits 
she was only too glad to entertain it, though it 
might never be realized. She asked herself many 
times why she should not waken Rachel, and 
seek safety in flight, and leave the house and all 
it contained to the robber? But what if Harry 
should come home in the night with that terrible 
man there, and know nothing about it? He 
would surely be murdered the very first thing, 
with nobody there to warn him. ©, how the 
moments dragged, as Jessie thought over all 
these chances. More than an hour had elapsed, 
and she had sunk into a chair before the grate. 





ed herself of the truth of her pi » anew 
and sudden petil arose. The man evidently 
half-believed he had been discovered, for the 
young wife felt him draw his feet slightly away 
from beneath her hand. The time had come, if 
ever, to make an earnest attempt for life. Shak- 
ing off, with a great effort, the deadly fear which 
seemed to be paralyzing her, she said ina fretful, 
pettish tone : 

“Rachel, where in the world are my slippers ? 


Do stir yourself, and find them, somewhere. I 
want them this instant to put on !” 
“Likely they’re under the bed, missus,” an- 


swered Rachel, approaching it. 

““O, no, they are not. I looked there, myself. 
Tcouldn’t find anything but your master’s old 
boots, and of course I don’t want them.” 

To Jessie’s unspeakable relief, Rachel turned 
away from the bed a second ere she would have 
discovered the awful secret hidden there. Had 
the timid creature mistrusted it, their lives would 
not have been worth a moment’s purchase . 

“ Here dey is, missus! I knowed they couldn’t 
be fur off,” said the girl, bringing the slippers 
from the closet, which was the next place search- 
ed. Jessie took them and sat down close to the 
open window. She had not been there five 
minutes, ere she started up, exclaiming : 

“Good gracious! Who’s that knocking at 
the door? It must be Harry has got back! Run 
down and see, Rachel.” 

“‘T don’t hear no knockin’, missus,” said the 
girl, hesitatingly. 

“Who asked you whether you did or not? 
Can’t I trust to my own ears, I’d like to know? 
Why don’t you start ?” 

“Y's afeared, missus, ‘deed I is!” said the 
poor creature, trembling like an aspen, through 
terror of some imaginary danger, and a whole- 
some dread of the anger of her irritable mistress. 

“Afraid of what? your own shadow, I’ll be 
bound! There’s nothing else to hurt you. Well, 
stay here, and I’ll go.” 

“T wouldn’t go, missus! Tell you what—it’s 
my firm belief it’s some robbers come to murder 
us all in our beds! ’Clare to gracious, ’tis !” 

“Robbers! Pooh! Quit talking such non- 
sense! It is no one but your master, and you 
know it as wellas Ido! I’m going to take the 
candle, so you'll have to stay in the dark till I 
get back.” 

“O, Lor, I don’t dare! Please, missus, let 
me go too. ’Pears like, I shall feel safer, any- 
how, if I don’t lose sight of you.” 

“Well, come along, then, you aggravating 
girl! You are enough to try the patience ofa 
saint with your foolish terrors !” 

Looking as cross and fretful as possible, Jessie 
snatched up the candle and led the way down 
stairs, scolding and finding fault at every step, 
with the trembling mulatto, who could only ar- 
ticulate, under her breath : 

“Lor’ a mighty! What can hev got into 
missus? She’s jest like a snappin’ turtle, all at 
once, only ’nutf sight worse! I hope Massa 
Harry will stay at home next time, if she’s goin’ 
to be so pesky cross about it.” 

As they passed the outer door, Jessie opened 
it, but of course found no one there, for it had 
all been an artifice of hers, from the first, to get 
down stairs, away from the would-be murderer, 
without attracting his suspicions. She could not 
think of leaving Rachel alone in the room with 
him, and had so contrived to bring her, too. 

“ There is no one here, after all,” she said, 
with attected surprise. ‘‘ What did I hear to make 
me think some one was rapping at the door ?” 

“Pears like it must have been the wind, rat- 
tlin’ suffia’ or other. I’m glad on it, though, 
for now we can go to bed in peace,” said Rachel, 
resignedly. 


“Go to bed!” cried Jessie, on « shrill key, 





Suddenly the latch was lifted slowly, O, so slow- 
ly, to the door that led into the entry—she saw 
it, but could not hear it. She sat like one turn- 
ed to stone, but the love for life was yet strong 
and active. The door was pushed slowly open— 
little by little—and at last a man’s head thrust in 
—she saw it so plainly through her half-closed 
lids—a face, coarse, brutal, and almost fiendish 
with bad passions, shaded by inky black hair, 
was revealed by the fire-light! 

Thinking she was asleep, the man came in at 
last. The first TOW"st © advanced straight 
towards her, and then¥ turned aside so that she 
could not see him without turning her head, or 
changing her position. Nevertheless, she could 
hear his cat-like tread behind her. At last, it 
became unendurable—hearing, and yet not see- 
ing him—and as he struck his foot against some- 
thing upon the floor, she roused herself, as if 
from a sound sleep. Rubbing her eyes, she 
said, drowsily, without looking around : 

“Ts that you, Harry? I am glad you have 
come. I og been waiting here more than an 
hour for you.” 

The robber seemed inclined at first, to ‘one 
the mistake under which he supposed she was 
laboring, for he drew a chair up behind her, and 
sat down, without speaking. 

“ How did you find Mr. Barry ? 
recover ?”” 

The robber sat still, and said never a word. 

“Why, what is the matter, Harry? Have 
you grown dumb all at once ?” 

And yet she could not obtain even a syllable 
in reply. Then, as if suspecting, for the first 
time, all was not right, she started up with a 
jump, and looked behind her. The man met 
her, stare of well-affected astonishment, unflinch- 
ingly, while there was something terrible in the 
glance of his keen gray eyes. 

“Why, of all the world!” Jessie cried, look- 
ing into his face with a ringing laugh, “ it is not 
Harry, after all! Where did you leave him, sir? 
Is he at the door now, caring for his horse ?” 

The robber regarded her for a moment with 
perplexity and He h d a little 
before replying. 

“@O, no, ma’am. He is at Mr. Barry’s yet. 
He wished me to inform you that he would not 
return to-night. His patient is worse.” 

“Indeed! I’m sorry for him. Then you are 
a friend of my husband ?”” 

“Yes. I profess a very strong attachment for 
him. It was only at his request that I came at 
this unseasonable hour. He knew you would 
feel anxious about him if he did not return before 
morning.” 

“It was very kind of you to undertake a jour- 
ney at this hour for that purpose. You must 
have found it very unpleasant riding over these 
dismal prairies in the night time.” 

“JT did, indeed, ma’am. But the thought of 
the reward I might receive when I arrived was 
a very strong incentive.” 

He said this with a strong emphasis on one of 
the words. ; 

“ Where did you leave your horse?” was Jes- 
sie’s next question, asked unconcernedly. 

“In one of the out-buildings, ma’am. I rap- 
ped a long time at the door, as I came up, and 
receiving no answer to my summons, I made 
bold to enter without, as the door did not hap- 
pen to be secure 

“Tam glad yeu did not hesitate in doing so. 
As one of my husband’s friends, I am very hap- 
py to welcome you.” 

They talked on a long time in this way. 
sie did not appear in the least afraid of the stran- 
ger, but confided to him many liztle plans she 
and Harry had formed for the future, and tor 
some reason or other, the robber appeared to fa- 
vor the mistake under which he supposed she 


Will he ever 
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was laboring, doing everything in his power to 
keep it up. 

“ Harry and I have only been here about three | 
months,” was one of Jessie’s remarks, “and we 
begin to like very much. Next year we are go 
ing to have the nicest garden back of the house, 
here, that there ever was. I only wisb you could 
see our beets and cabbages and potatoes we have 
got in the cellar. O, I’m sure we shall make 
oat nicely!” 

“ Did Mr. Rivers bring much valuable prop- 
erty with him when he came !”” 

“O, no! only sufficient household furniture, 
what provisions we stood in need of, besides | 
some potatoes and corn to plant, and our plate.”’ 

“Plate!” The man gave a sudden start of 
surprise, while his eyes had a greedy sparkle, as | 
he fixed them quickly on the young wife’s face. | 

“Yes. Idon’t wonder you are amazed, but 
it was all my doings, bringing it out in this lone- 
ly place. Harry said 1 was foolish, but I was | 
determined to keep it when we came. My lius- 
band makes me take care of it, when he is gone, | | 
so it will not be stolen. Now, where do you | 
suppose I hid it to-night, just before he went | 
away?” 

“Tam sure I cannot tell. Where did you?” 

“ Why, down cellar, in an old chest under the 
stairs, the strangest place of all the world to keep 
plate!” 

“ Yes, indeed ! 
of looking there.” 

There was a triamphant smile on the robber’s 
lips, as he said this. 

“That is what I told Harry, when he was 
laughing at me about it.” 

There was a few moments of silence, which 
the man broke by asking : 

“What do you say, Mrs. Rivers, to taking 
me over the hcuse? Iam anxious to see what 
sort of a place my friend has been able to 
secure.” 

“O, I’m willing, certainly. Which part shall 
we visit first ?”” 

“The cellar, if you please! I'd like to look 
at the potatoes, and other vegetables. They 
would be of as much interest as anything to one 
of my sex.” 

Jessie arose with a beating heart, and took a 
light from the table. 

“Tf you will follow me, I will conduct you 
there at once.” 

She led him through a short passage, and 
down a flight of stairs. As they descended, a 
sudden thought struck Jessie. On reaching the 
foot, she extinguished the light, while the robber 
looked another way. 

“Just like my carelessness ;” she cried, “it 
has left us in the dark!) Which will you do, sir, 
go back with me, while I re-light the candle, or 
remain here until my return?” 

‘Something like a suspicion of the truth dawn- 
ed upon the man, for he said : 

“T’ll go with you. Please give me your hand, 
or I cannot tind my way in this darkness.” 

Jessie shuddered, but placed it in his without 
hesitation, which would have been fatal, just 
then. They returned to the kitchen, and light- 
ing the candle by the fire, she gave it to her 
companion. 

*“* Now see if you cannot be a little more fortu- 
nate than I was,” she said, with a smile that 
banished all suspicion. 

The robber led the way, this time, and the 
brave woman kept close by his side. She open- 
ed the cellar door, and he took one step down- 
wards. That was all she wanted. Gathering 
her whole strength for the effort, she gave him a 
push that sent him tambling headlong down the 
stairs, and without stopping to discover the re- 
sult, she closed the door with a bang, and slip- 
ped the bolts snugly into the sockets. Bringing 
a light from the kitchen, to make sure all was 
secure, having satistied herself, she tottered back, 
and fell sick and faint upon the floor. Now, 
that all danger was past, the brave woman had 
become weak as a child. Awakened from her 
sound sleep upon the lounge, by this occurrence, 
and the tearing and swearing of the enraged rob- 
ber below, Rachel started up, her eyes fairly wild 
with the greatest terror and affright. 

“Gor a’ mighty! The debbil’s come now, 
sure! Go ’way, I don’t b’long to you! J allers 
minds my missus, and you can’t hey dis chile, 
dis time !” 

And she crouched in one of the corners, with 
her apron thrown over her head. And this is 
the way Harry found them, when he retarned an 
hour afterward—the robber swearing in the cellar, 
Rachel crouching in the corner, and Jessie lying 
on the floor in a dead faint. His first work was 
to restore his wife to consciousness, when he lis- 
tened with mingled feelings of surprise, indigna- 
tion, and alarm, to her recital of all she had 
passed through, since his departure at night- 
fall. 
“My brave little wife,” said he, pressing her 
to his heart, as she concluded, ‘ you are a real 
heroine! I am proud of you, dear Jessie!” 

And the moisture in his eyes expressed even 
more. Inthe morning the robber was secured, 
and lodged in one of the nearest jails. He prov- 
ed to be an old offender, hardened by crime, sin, 
and all kinds of debauchery, but at last he had 
been stopped in his wicked course, and outwitted, 
and that by a 1eeble woman—the brave Jessie 
Rivers ! 


| 


But no one would ever think 





BARON STEUBEN. 


This bluff old German soldier, who taught our 
revolutionary fathers the tactics and the use of 
the bayonet, and fuught like a hero, made a 
peculiar will. After the usual covenants, the 
will contains the following: Snofficient reasons 
have determined me to exclude my relations in 
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The mistress calls to mae and maid to wie ft) 


Mester's Picnic. 


SPRING CLEANING 





BY a S.Preeee 


The melancholy dave have come the eatde«t 

Of cleaning pelot, and scrubbing tor 
and pear 

Heaped in the corners of the room the ancient dirt lay 


f the 


year 


and scourtng tar 


quiet 
Nor rose up to the father’s tread. nor to the chil tren’s 


riot, 
But now the carpets are all up, amd from the stairhouse 
to 


« broom 


and mop 


Where are those rooms, those quiet rooms 
now presented 

Wherein we deeit, nor dreamed « 
tented” 

Alas’ they re turped all upside down 


the house bat 


f dirt, » Y apd com 


that quiet suite of 


roome 
With siops and suds, and soap and sand. and tule. and 
pails, and brooms, 


| Chairs, tables, stands are standing round at «ives and at 


sevens, 

While wite and housemaids fly about like meteors in the 
jeavens 

The i 


vr and the chamber floor were chanel a week 


| The carpets shook, the windows washed, a» all the meigh 
ko 
Bat oti the sanctum had escaped 
poks, 


Pens, ink and paper all about, peace tn its very lowks— 
Tih ae nag women on them all, as fails the 


the table piled with 


plague on 


And hen reaey vanished all away —books, papers, ink and 
pen 


And — Atay comes the master home, as come he must 
of nigh 

To find ail things Are “set to wrongs 

“set to rights.’ 

When the sound of driving tacks is heard, though the 
house is far from still, 

And the carpet-woman on the stairs. that barblr ger of IN 

He looks for papers, books or bills, that all were there 


that they have 


before, 
And sighs to find them on the desk or ju the drawer no 


And then he grimly thinks of her who set (his fuse afloat, 
And wishes she were out to sex in ® very leaky boat 

He meets her at the parlor door with hair and cap awry, 
With sepa tucked Up, and broom tu hand, defence ip 


He feels we ‘email, and knows full wel) there 's nothing 
to id, 
So holds i hi tou, and drinks his tea, and sneaks away 


A celebrated living author hately observed that he never 
made @ pun:—" But when Ido,” maid he, bom very 
proud of it, for it was always the worst tha! ever was made, 
and theretore excellent. The other day.) he continued, 

*# lady spoke to me about Mr ® gallery of pictures, 
and remarked that she should very much like te get an 
introduction to see them. Well, said I, he ts wy trend, 
and you ary go-—you stall go and pi s his pockets 

k his pockets,’ she exclaimed, ‘ why should I de 
80? 


ee Why” suid I, * 


because he has pictures” 


RURAL RAPTURES. 
Tis sweet at dewy eve to rove 
When softly sighs the western breese, 
And wandering wid the starlit grove 
To take a pinch of snuff aud sueese 


‘Tis sweet to see in daisied Held 

The tocks and herds their pleasure take, 
But sweeter are the joys they yield 

In tender chop and juicy steak 


‘Tis sweet to hear the murmurous sound 
That from the vocal woods doth rise 

To mark the pigeoos wheeling round, 
Aud think how nice they “d be in pies. 


At a Bible class meeting, lately held in a country town, 
the passage in the New Testameut describing the Saviour s 
ride into Jerusalem on an ‘ass’ colt, was the sulject 
under consideration, and the pastor inquire 4 

* For what purpose aid the people throw bravches of 
palm-trees in the wa: 

This was a poser, an old deacon ventured on an 


answer: 
* T reckon,” said he, ‘it was to skeer the colt!’ 


The Toledo Times says Judge ——, of that cit 
little four-year-old boy, who ove day wlien cou pany was 
present, wished #arat at the table, bus was sent away 
with the remark that his whiskers were not long en: ouge 
for him to sit there. The little chap took o o a 


stand, when the servant gave bim his dinner W hile ee 
jug it, the house cat came purring around Ginn. wien he 
said, O, go off: ~your whiskers are big coough to eat at 


the [Pid table.” 


A merchant of this city, whe was on (the verge of bank- 
Tuptey, took a walk one day with his castier, who had 
grown rich and built several fine houses in a f noble 





avenue. Io bis pride of heart be showed bis enpioyer 
his Henge dwellings and asked triumphantly 
What do you think of that!” 
“I think,” said the merchant, after a pause, * that 


you had better take my business and let me act as cashier.” 


Smith met two editors who had been at © 
street, Sets arm iu arm 
* said he, “the lion and the lam!) lie down to- 


war’ on the 


gether ee 

*O, yes,”’ said editor No. 1, ‘ Jones here did the |) in’, 
and I did ‘the lawin’, and of course we came down to 
gether.” 

Sidney Smith was on one orcasion waited on by a ledy, 
who lamented her inability to make her ebiid pronounce 
his words correctly, and said that a Seripture li sson lately 
given to him, the Youngster called Abraiiam and the oth- 
er noted characters in the parsage Which he was reading 
— instead of patriarchs—* partridges."—"* T see ree poud- 
ed Sidney, ** the young rascal was making game of them.’ 


* | bave always been astonished,” said Mre. Smix, ‘at 
the anxiety young girls have for beaux, but [I never pitied 
@fewale more than when Miss Mounttlathere leit my 
school Seeing ber ‘rapt, and gazing towards the sky, 
1 asked her what she was looking for 

** That beau,’ said she, which is told of in Genesis, as 
being * set in the cloud.’ I wish be ‘d come down 


* Say, Coser Augustus, why am your Irgs like an 
organ erinder 
‘Don't know, Mr Sugarioaf—why is they ’ 
* Cau-e they carry a monkry about the streets" 
A brick grazed the head of Mr. Sugariost, just as hie 
ears disappeared round the corner of @ street 


Tt is reported that a somewhat juvenile dandy eald to @ 
fair partner tow bail, ~ Mise, doa't you think my mous 
taches are becoming’ To which mise repiied, | Well, 
sir, they may be coming, but they haven't +t arrived.” 


A medical man asked his legal advieer how he could 
Puuish ew servant who had stolen a canister of valuable 
snuff ‘Tam not aware of any act, ‘said "he lawyer, 
“ tuat maker it penal to take soul 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 


This jong established and well known weekly paper, 
after fifteen years unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
bas become a household word” from Maine to Califor- 
pia, ginddening the deeide < f the rich and pr 


or in town 
and country, ail over the wide extent of (he Luited #lates 
Tt should be @ weekly vititor to every American home, 
because 


CH It is just suche oiaged er any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the 


CH It is printed on the bee satin-surfaced paper, 
with new type. and in a peat and beauc! tye 
SH” It is of the mammoth sim, yet contains no adver- 
tisements in ite eight super-royal vanes 
It it devoted to news, tale wee, stories of the 
sea, discoveries, miscellany, wit ar 4 humer 
" It is carefully edited M alow, who has 





twenty years of editorial experience in Reeton 
It contains in ite iarge, well fillet and deeply im- 
teresting pager not ope Vulgar word ‘ 
Vs 


Tt numbers among ite regular ccotribetere the 





Europe from any participation of my estate in 
America, and to adopt my _ triends and former 
aid de camps, Benjamin “Walker and William 
North, as my children, and make them the sole 
devisees, except to my servant one year's wages, 
and to my valet de chambre all my wearing ap- 
parel ; bat I declare that all these legacies to my 
servants are to be on the following conditions 
that on my decease they shall not permit any | 
person to “touch my body, not even to change 
my shirt in which I shall die, but that they wrap 
me up in my old military ck oak, aod, in twenty 
four hours after my decease, bury me in such a 
spot as I shall, before my decease, point ont to 
them ; and that they never acquaint any person | 
with the place where I was baned. i 


country 


beer male an 1 female writers in the 
It ooh hey abe 
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